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the pool of young minority health reporters. 


The sixteen 2007 Kaiser Media Interns and their host news organizations are: 


Kavita Pillai - The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
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hen powerful people get press coverage they don’t like, they sometimes 

overreact, betraying their lack of respect for true press freedom. Last Enough! Pakistani journalists 
month, Pakistan’s embattled president, Pervez Musharraf, issued a_'" Lahore protest President 
decree giving himself increased power to shutter independent television sta-  jpedia. swift and widespread 
tions. Then, Tony Blair, the outgoing British prime minister, took a parting shot at criticism forced Musharraf to 
journalists, calling them “feral beasts” bent on destroying careers and reputations, ack down. 

Our cover story, “Prisoner 345,” tells the story of Sami al-Haj, a cameraman for Al 

Jazeera and the only known journalist held in the U.S. prison at Guantanamo Bay, 

Cuba. If you believe al-Haj’s supporters, he, too, is a victim of powerful people—in 

the Bush administration—who don’t like the journalism his employer produces 

and have made al-Haj a scapegoat. The U.S. military contends it has “significant” 

but largely secret evidence to justify his detention. The full truth about al-Haj is 

hard to discern, but read Rachel Morris’s account and judge for yourself. Else- 

where in this issue, Jim Wooten recalls a side of the late David Halberstam you 

may not have known; Julia Klein profiles Brian Tierney, the man who would save 

The Philadelphia Inquirer; Stephen Totilo wonders whether journalism in virtual 

worlds matters; Peter Terzian talks to the wide-ranging Rebecca Solnit about her 

development as a writer; and much more. Enjoy. csr 
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It’s His Nature 


Rupert Murdoch and Dow Jones 


A fable tells of a scorpion that asks a frog to carry him across 
a river. The frog is sensibly fearful of getting stung. But the 
scorpion is persuasive, pointing out that if he stings the frog, they 
will both sink into the water and die. Why would he do such a 
thing? So the frog agrees. Midway across, the scorpion stings. The 
dying frog asks: Why? It’s my nature, the scorpion explains. For 
our purpose, the frog is the Bancroft family and the scorpion is 


the charming Rupert Murdoch, who would like to own the 
Bancrofts’ shares in Dow Jones and its jewel, The Wall Street 
Journal. Some family members sensibly fear that he would 
misuse that paper’s journalistic power. Murdoch’s answer 
is that to damage the credibility of the Journal would be to 
destroy it. Why would he do such a thing? 

You know the answer. For proof, you can read the won- 
derful 114-inch, page-one piece in the June 5 Journal itself, 
which reported multiple examples around the world proving 
(again) that Murdoch’s “newspapers and other media outlets 
have made coverage decisions that advanced the interest of 
his sprawling media conglomerate, News Corp.” 

The question for the Bancrofts is what to do about that. 
Some family members have been exploring the creation of an 
agreement that would guarantee the Journal’s editorial inde- 
pendence. They know that an agreement structured for that 
very reason at the London Sunday Times in the 1980s was 
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briskly whacked by Murdoch. (“God, 
you don’t take all that seriously, do 
— you?” he asked an assistant editor at the 
Times.) Thus, the Bancrofts would likely 
employ pricey lawyers to try to make a 
4 Dow Jones agreement invincible. 
| But Murdoch has lawyers, too. Once 
» he had some control, he would readily 
find a way to sacrifice the Journal on the 
News Corp. altar. It’s his nature. 
We appreciate that the Bancrofts 
; have come to realize that Dow Jones 
' needs a fresh direction. And it is easy 
for outsiders to ask people to walk away 
from a $5 billion offer. But this is their 
moment in history. We hope they find a 
way to keep this American treasure away 
from Rupert Murdoch, who will smile 
even as he raises the stinger. 


Missed Story in Iraq 

| Every March since the war in Iraq began, 
| the Foreign Service Journal—the house 
organ of the American Foreign Service 
Association, the professional organiza- 
tion and union for U.S. foreign service 
employees—has examined the state of 
diplomacy and nation-building in Iraq. 
Reading those issues, one thing is ap- 
parent: the press has largely ignored an 
important story about the consequences 
for thousands of civilian foreign service 
employees of the administration’s di- 
sastrous war. 

The maintenance of America’s largest 
embassy in an active war zone is a hard 
case to make. (Even in Vietnam security 
was never so bad that it prevented diplo- 
mats from doing their jobs.) Diplomats 
in Iraq—in the besieged International 
Zone in Baghdad and out in the perilous 
Provincial Reconstruction Teams (PRTs) around the coun- 
try—operate under frequent mortar and rocket attack, or sur- 
rounded by armed guards when they dare venture beyond 
the wire to meet with wary Iraqis. In the prTs, they are often 
forced to do without basic resources, like working phones. To 
date, three foreign service workers have been killed. 

The press, meanwhile, has been more interested in the 
Pentagon’s effort to blame the State Department for the 
bungled nation-building effort—that somehow the lack of 
civil engineers, electricity-grid experts, and other special- 
ists is due to State’s failure to, as President Bush said, “step 
up.” But this is not what diplomats do. They talk to people, 
negotiate, build relationships, and the like. 

Here are two basic questions that reporters need to 
unpack: Is it possible to perform effective diplomacy under 
such circumstances? And if not, then why is our government 
risking so many lives this way? cur 
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LETTERS 


Rules of War Reporting 

John Laurence’s “Rules of Engagement: A 
Year in Iraq With the 101st Airborne” (Csr, 
May/June) was an excellent piece of writ- 
ing. Laurence illuminated his topics, the 

controversial and the seemingly common- 
place ones, more clearly than anything I 

have read so far. Very informative. 

Ernst Kallenbach 

Gainesville, FL 


In response to John Laurence’s sug- 
gestion that U.S. military officers delib- 
erately tried to get reporters killed or 
wounded in Vietnam, I doubt I am the 
only former Vietnam War correspon- 
dent who will find that idea as implau- 
sible as it is inflammatory. I am troubled 
that cyr chose to publish such an explo- 
sive charge supported only by an anony- 
mous quote from an officer who had no 
first-hand information, and without any 
sign of an effort to find whatever evi- 
dence there may be for or against Lau- 
rence’s suspicions. At the least, the edi- 
tors should have insisted that the retired 
general be named and that he be asked 
to say on the record if he could identify 
any of those who he’d heard “didn’t make 
it,” and editors should have asked other 
Vietnam correspondents whether they 
found Laurence’s suggestion plausible. 
Beyond the issue of standards, pub- 
lishing this story as it appeared in the 
magazine is also likely to feed media- 
military stereotypes and suspicion and 
hostility on both sides of that divide. In 
these times that is the last thing journal- 
ism—or the public—needs. 
Arnold R. Isaacs 
Pasadena, MD 
(Isaacs was a Vietnam correspondent 
for the Baltimore Sun, 1972-75) 


John Laurence responds: I was writing 
mainly from personal experience in war- 
time Vietnam (1965-70) and Irag (2003 
and 2005-06), where my life was threat- 
ened or endangered by hostile Ameri- 
can soldiers several times. The general’s 
comments suggested a wider occurrence. 
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The News. 

Not celebrity 
gossip. Not press 
releases disguised 
as ‘consumer 
news.’ Not inside 


baseball.... 


I did not use his name because that was 
our agreement for the interview. 

In Vietnam, my report about GIs who 
refused to obey their commander’s order 
to walk down a road in War Zone C an- 
gered some of the troops so much they 
threatened to kill me. (Other examples 
are reported in my book, The Cat from 
Hue: a Vietnam War Story.) In Iraq in 
2003, an angry Army captain threatened 
my life if I broke secrecy on my satellite 
phone during the attack on Baghdad. In 
2005-06, with a few exceptions, when 
I rode in an Army Humvee in Iraq, like 
other reporters I was given the right 
rear passenger seat. The seat is inches 
above the gas tank, the first part of the 
vehicle in an IED attack to explode. The 
GIs called it “the death seat.” 

Military commanders know that 
some soldiers they order into battle are 
at greater risk than others. It is often 
those who are sent on point (“the tip of 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


the spear”) and it is the cruel nature of 
war that casualties are suffered to ac- 
complish a mission. At least twice in 

Vietnam and Cambodia, I was sent into 

combat with troops on point without be- 
ing told that was the case, by command- 
ers who were angry about my reporting 
or generally hostile toward journalists. 

While I have great respect for Isaacs’s 

work as a reporter, it should be noted 

that he covered the Vietnam War dur- 
ing the period after U. 
had departed. 


S. ground forces 


The Missing Link 

Unbelievable. Horrifying. And com- 
pletely inexcusable from a former assis- 
tant to the great Izzy Stone. Seven thou- 
sand, six hundred and thirty-nine words 

on the future of print journalism (“The 

Race,” by Robert Kuttner, cyR, March/ 
April) and not one—not one on the irre- 
futable fact that print newspapers have 

been losing readers to radio, television, 
and the Web for more than eighty years 

for one reason and one reason only: they 
are failing to report the news. The News. 
Not celebrity gossip. Not sports. Not cor- 
porate press releases disguised as “con- 
sumer news.” Not high-profile criminal 

trials that frighten rather than inform. 
Not politicians’ haircuts. Not political 
inside baseball. Not the lint recovered 

from some lazy-ass employee’s belly but- 
ton. It’s the content, stupid. 

Lisa Aug 

Public information officer 

Kentucky Department of Veteran Affairs 

Frankfort, KY 


Forever Oil 

I would like to thank Daphne Eviatar for 
her nice review of my book, Poisoned 
Wells (cur, March/April), but I don’t 
agree with her comment that “Shax- 
son...spends too much time blaming 
oil itself for Africa’s conflicts.” The very 
strong link between oil and conflict is 
now widely accepted in the academic 
literature. As I argue in my book, oil is 
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FELLOWSHIPS 


43rd ANNUAL 
COMPETITION 


Applications are being 
accepted from print 
journalists and 
photojournalists with at 
least five years of 
professional experience. 


One-year grants of 
$35,000 and (new) six- 
month grants of $17,500 
are awarded to pursue vital 
independent projects. 


DEADLINE: Oct. 1, 2007 
Fellows must be U.S. 
citizens 


WRITE, CALL OR 
E-MAIL: 
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Foundation 
1025 F Street NW 
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Washington, DC 20004 
(202) 393-5995 
info@aliciapatterson.org 
www.aliciapatterson.org 
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never the direct cause of conflicts; it is 
always stealthier than that, waking and 
energizing old demons. 

As oil cash washes downward 
through a country’s economy, people 
turn away from productive activities, 
like growing crops, and instead spend 
their time struggling to get their hands 
on the easy money. This struggling often 
turns into open conflict, or into stealthy 
lobbying and corruption, or both. Ac- 
cording to the rmF, oil and diamonds 
made up well over 99 percent—yes, 99 
percent—of Angola’s exports in the last 
four years; for Nigeria, oil accounted for 
over 98 percent of all its exports. With 
numbers like these, how can oil not be 
utterly central to everything that hap- 
pens in politics, even if the effects are 
hard to see or understand? 

Nicholas Shaxson 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 


No Thanks For The Laurel 
Given the lack of coverage CJR has af- 
forded the Society of Professional Jour- 
nalists over the years, it was surprising 
and disappointing to see sPJ criticized in 
the May/June Darts & Laurels column. 
spJ is the nation’s largest journalism 
advocacy organization. After years of 
journalism-ethics advocacy, ground- 
breaking legal defense fund work for 
journalists and spJ’s national push for 
a federal shield law—all of which cur 
has passed on covering—sPJ leaders 
were stunned to see CJR pick on an in- 
ternal decision-making process within 
the organization’s national board and 
committee structure. To make matters 
worse, deputy executive editor Gloria 
Cooper did a remarkably poor job of cov- 
ering this nearly year-old issue. 

Cooper’s account of sPJ’s decision to 
create a series of journalism-education 
seminars, the first of which are funded by 
the press release distribution company 
Market Wire, was inaccurate and unfair. 
Her critique was one-sided and blatantly 
ignored relevant details spJ’s national 
president, Christine Tatum, gave CJR edi- 
tors on more than one occasion. 

As the result of its lopsided reporting, 
CJR erroneously stated that sPJ consid- 
ered “sharing [with Market Wire] the 
development of the curriculum” that spJ 
would present during Market Wire-spon- 
sored events. That is patently false. 


SPJ’s national ethics committee cer- 
tainly should be lauded for calling the 
original proposal from Market Wire to 
SPJ into question. That is the commit- 
tee’s role. However, CJR gave that credit 
at the expense of other sps leaders who 
worked on this deal tirelessly and with 
tremendous integrity. 

For the record, Tatum asked cur for 
corrections and clarifications you re- 
fused to give, citing “semantics.” The er- 
ror and omissions noted here are the re- 
sult of sloppy reporting that should have 
been corrected. cur’s staff should review 
spJ’s code of ethics at www.spj.org. It ap- 
pears you need a refresher course. 
Clint Brewer 
President-elect 
Society of Professional Journalists 
Executive editor, The City Paper 
Nashville, TN 


Gloria Cooper replies: As most followers 
of the column understand, a Dart or a 
Laurel is aimed at nothing more, and 
nothing less, than specific, concrete, iso- 
lated, and discrete journalistic actions; 
a Dart recipient today may be Laurel- 
ized tomorrow, and vice versa, and thus 
spPJ’s contributions in other areas, how- 
ever admirable, are, in short, beside the 
point. This particular Laurel, to the so- 
ciety’s ethics committee, was based on 
careful, word-by-word examination of 
the spjJ-Market Wire preliminary pro- 
posal, on extensive telephone interviews 
and e-mail exchanges with members of 
the committee who were present at the 
pitch, and on literally exhaustive inter- 
views with president Tatum. 

As to president-elect Brewer’s de- 
nial about the “sharing...of curr euler 
here is precisely what the preliminary 
proposal said: “Together, the Society 
of Professional Journalists and Market 
Wire will develop a series of training 
programs (in a format to be determined) 
designed to educate public relations 
practitioners on how to better under- 
stand and work with journalists....sPJ, 
with input from the VP of Marketing & 
Media Relations and/or other Market 
Wire representatives, will select train- 
ing faculty and will develop the seminar 
curriculum.” Indeed, it was that very 


concept, along with such other ques- 
tionable arrangements that we cited— 
the displaying of each other’s logos on 


their respective Web sites, allowing pro-_ us that if the Laurel erred in anything, it 

moting Market Wire to new members’ was on the side of kindness. 

and students, and making Market Wire 

the exclusive newswire for spJ—thatso Corrections 

distressed the committee and caused it In our list of journalism prizes in the 

to withhold its support (as Tatum her- May/June issue, we mistakenly listed the 

self told me, the committee “stuck its Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing as go- 
nose in the air and said no”). In cJr’s _ingto the editorial board of the New York 

view, the committee’s blocking of this Daily News. In fact, that well-deserved 

dubious proposal alone would have been award went to three Daily News employ- 
sufficient to earn it a Laurel, but as it ees—Arthur Browne, Beverly Weintraub, 
happened, the committee’s impact went and Heidi Evans. We repeated a tempo- 
further still: as Tatum confirmed to me, rary error on the Pulitzer site. 

the proposal that went to the board and In the same issue, in our roundup of 
was finally approved “took into consid- high-profile journalistic crimes and mis- 


Presented by the 
Donald W. Reynolds National 
Center for Business Journalism 
at Arizona State University 


eration everything they had to say.” demeanors, we reported that Patricia 
For the record, the corrections and Smith admitted to making up characters : 

clarifications that Tatum requested were, in four of her columns for The Boston Pees, 
in our view, not justified by the facts. To Globe in 1998. That happened in 1988. Merchandising, Stadium Development 
cite just one example, Tatum denied that And finally, in a sound bite at the top New York Sept. 28 

she had “pressed” the committee for its of page ten of the March/April issue, we . 

approval; however, in the course of our correctly quoted Ed Wasserman, Knight ‘Covering | Private Sree 
reporting, a number of those present Professor of Journalism Ethics at Wash- Companies and Non-Profits’ 
described her manner as “intimidating,” ington and Lee, but identified him as Ed Regulatory Filings, Finaneial Disclosure 
“threatening,” and “agitated.” Itseemsto Wasserstein. Sorry, Mr. Wasserman. CJR Insight into Company Operations 


Houston Oct. 2 
Professional Conventions 


EDITOR’S NOTE (For convention registrants) 


“Follow the Money” 
IN AUGUST 1974, Richard Nixon was leaving the South Asian Journalists Association 
White House, Walter Cronkite was anchoring the New York — July 13 


news, Elton John was singing “Benny and the Jets,” 


; a “Investigating Business in Your Backyard’ 
and Gloria Cooper, mother of two and mature college Asian Ameticat 


graduate, was looking for work. She answered an ad in The New York Times and Miami August 1 

got a position at the Columbia Journalism Review as assistant to the editor. She 

would be, at that time, 50 percent of the staff. ‘Great look at where business journal: 
Over the next thirty-three years Cooper probably did as much to shape the _ 48 headed with valuable practical ad. 

mission and culture of this magazine as the eight editors she worked with to bring back to my newsroom. Good 

(for the record: Ken Pierce, Jim Boylan—our founding editor, on his second _ advice on-how to get tt 

time around—Rob Manoff, Spencer Klaw, Suzanne Braun Levine, Marshall news coverage ontine ane 

Loeb, David Laventhol, and me). She quickly moved from filing and typing to gf cars ne Lover ag 

captions and pull-quotes to full-fledged writing and high-quality editing. 
She sometimes had to speed that evolution along. As Gloria tells the story, 


she once wrote an unsigned editorial on a male colleague’s typewriter (every Donald W. Reynolds 
machine in the ragtag office had a different typeface at the time). The piece National Center 


fr Business Journalism 


got the rave reaction it deserved, and only then did she identify herself as the 
woman behind the words. Another former colleague tells of regularly racing 
her to the phone, the better to hear the next story idea. He often lost the race. 
In time, she became the queen of Darts & Laurels and reigned lovingly over 
the books section, while editing features, compiling The Lower Case (our most 
popular department), and serving as the magazine’s institutional memory. 
Cooper is a formidable person. She cannot tolerate bad logic, bad grammar, or 
bad taste (an employee from another part of the building here once identified her 
as “that woman who dresses so well”). It will be difficult to fill her stylish shoes. 
And we will miss her. So in gratitude, this public gesture as she retires: 
Laurel, to Gloria Cooper, for thirty-three years of service to the news business, 
in the pages of the Columbia Journalism Review. — Mike Hoyt 


The Center is funded by a grant from the Las Vegas, 


Nevada-based Donald W. Reynolds Foundation. 
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Currents 


Hyphen Heaven 


Time magazine has unlocked its archives on 
its revamped Web site, and I’m giddy with 
excitement. Now, free of charge, I can revel in 
Time’s nine-decade celebration of the Homeric 
epithet. As quickly as I can move my fingers 
on the keyboard, I can find out whom Time 
has called “snaggle-toothed” (author and cul- 
tural arbiter Tom Wolfe, among others, I was 
surprised to discover). 
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Teeth, in fact, have been 
the inspiration for many 
of Time’s hyphenated 
epithets. Joe DiMaggio was 
“squirrel-toothed” in 1947, 
then, inexplicably, he was 
“beaver-toothed” a year later. 
One of my favorites is from 
a 1938 issue, which told of a 
“gat-toothed spinstress” 
who, at the age of seventy, 
was marrying a twenty- 
two-year-old man. Initially 
I wondered if “gat” was a 
misprint of “gap,” but a trip to 
the dictionary suggests Time 
knew what it was implying. 
Derived from “goat,” 
the word can mean lustful 
or wanton. 

Early Time-style, com- 

pressed and hyphen- 

happy (and still enliv- 

ening the magazine’s 

pages), was the inven- 

tion of Briton Hadden, 

who cofounded Time with 
Henry Luce, his Hotchkiss 
and Yale classmate. Accord- 
ing to Isaiah Wilner, a recent 
Hadden biographer, Hadden 
read Homer in the original 
Greek and kept a copy of The 
Iliad (with its “wine-dark 
sea”) on his desk as he edited 
every word that went into 
the magazine. As editor- 
in-chief, he often penciled 
new epithets into copy, 
letting out a whoop when the 
right words could be joined 
by a hyphen. 

Eyes have provided Time 
with more inspiration than 
perhaps any other part of 
the body. Sometimes the 
magazine resorts to a hack- 
neyed “bleary-eyed,” 
“steely-eyed,” or “hawk- 
eyed,” but it also produces 


gems—like “bedroom-eyed 
ballet dancer and interna- 
tional superhunk Mikhail 
Baryshnikov,” in 2003, and 
the dead-on “raccoon-eyed” 
for J. Edgar Hoover, from 
2004. Occasionally, Time has 
a foot fetish. Actress Mae 
Murray was “flutter-footed” 
in 1929, and British Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
was, inexplicably, “sock- 
footed” that same year. In 
1933, Time noticed that Texas 
politician Tom Connally was 
“small-footed.” 

But sometimes Time 
seems to decide that it 
hasn’t done justice to a 
subject. That happened in 
1936 when the magazine 
described Spanish Premier 
Don Manuel Azana as “sack- 
faced,” but barely more than 
a month later found that he 
was actually “frog-faced.” 
(Three years earlier, he had 
been “bag-jowled.”) 

Under Hadden’s watch, 
and perhaps his itchy pencil, 
Time wrote of a “leering- 
visaged ghost” (1926), 
“bottle-nosed clerks” 

(1925), a “splay-nosed” 
Jack Dempsey (1927), and 
a “snouty-faced amateur 
of rococo amours” (1923, 
Time’s inaugural year). 

Present-day Time may be 
more abstemious, but the 
Homeric epithet lives on in 
its pages. In 1996, the maga- 
zine wrote about “lizard- 
visaged country singer Lyle 
Lovett.” An article from 2004 
describes “blue-lab-coat- 
garbed artists,” which, con- 
sidering the triple hyphens, 
may have been a writer’s 
homage to earlier days. 
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‘In what is supposed to be the information age, there are fewer staff 
correspondents out there asking fewer questions, raising fewer issues, 


and filing fewer dispatches from fewer places.’ 
—Former New York Times editor Joseph Lelyveld, in a commencement address 
at the graduate center of the City University of New York 


What is the most inven- 
tive epithet that Time has 
published? After much 
archive browsing, I had a 
candidate from a 1956 article: 
“spaghetti-bearded Red Boss 
Ho Chi Minh.” With that 
description, Time finally gave 
Ho a unique honorific. Up to 
then, he had to share “goat- 
bearded” with another Red 
boss, East Germany’s Walther 
Ulbricht. But with a little 
more archive browsing, I 
discovered that Time decided 
that “spaghetti-bearded” 
didn’t quite do Ho justice. In 
1958, the North Vietnamese 
president was promoted to 
“vermicelli-bearded Red Boss 
Ho Chi Minh.” 

If Ho had also been 
snaggle-toothed and 
shaggy-browed, what multi- 
hyphened appellation might 
have become one of Time’s 
archival jewels? 

—Tom Grubisich 


Defining 
Muqtada 


WHEN THE IRAQI SHIITE 
cleric Muqtada al-Sadr 
reemerged from seclusion in 
the spring to give a sermon 
denouncing the U.S. pres- 
ence, reporters struggled as 
always for shorthand ways to 
describe this complex man. 
While the militant cleric has 
instigated two insurgencies 


with a simple command, he 
is also a political powerbro- 
ker, whose support in parlia- 
ment is critical. In speeches, 
the firebrand Sadr denounces 
the U.S. presence; he has 


called America “the great 
Satan.” But he has also 
quietly backed the U.S. troop 
surge and even allowed 
American forces to set up 
base inside his stronghold 
neighborhood Sadr City. 

“T think there are two 
or three, or possibly six, 


rg 
Influential 
Apebel 


Mugtada al-Sadrs,” says John 
F. Burns, the senior foreign 
correspondent for The New 
York Times, but “to simply 
define him as a ‘Shiite 
cleric’ without qualifiers is 
inadequate.” 

But which qualifier? Ever 
since Sadr emerged on the 
scene in 2003, most report- 
ers have chosen to use some 
adjective in first reference 
to this young cleric, who 
derives much of his influence 
from the fact that Saddam 
martyred both his father and 
uncle. “Editors in New York 
are uneasy with some of the 
adjectives,” admits Burns. 

An analysis of first- 
reference descriptors since 
2003 shows radical to be the 
most popular, used in more 
than a quarter of all refer- 


ences to Sadr. But, “I think 
radical—although I admit I’ve 
used it myself—is a meaning- 
less term,” says Burns. Terms 
like firebrand and militant are 
used about half as often as 
they were in 2003, while rebel 
went from 19 percent of all 
first references in newspapers 
in 2004 to 1 percent this year. 
Juan Cole, a University 
of Michigan professor 
who runs a popular 
blog on Iraq and was 
one of the first to note 
Sadr’s influence, says 
he no longer uses the 
term radical, ever since 
polls show the major- 
ity of Iraqis agree with 
Sadr’s key position that the 
U.S. should leave. “In a way, 
the rest of Iraq has caught 
up with Muqtada’s views,” 
says Cole, adding a historical 
comparison: “In 1915, Vladi- 
mir Lenin was radical. But by 
1920 he wasn’t.” For a while, 
“T started calling Muqtada a 
Shiite nationalist” Cole says, 
“and got beat up for that 
by the Sunnis,” since many 
members of the minority sect 
do not want Iraq to be char- 
acterized in sectarian terms. 
Last year was a turning 
point, when Sadr’s political 
support was seen as critical 
to the appointment of Nouri 
al-Malaki as prime minister. 
Terms like influential and 
powerful, which accounted 
for less than 1 percent of 
descriptors in the past, now 
make up 7 percent of first 
references. For his part, Burns 
says he has been using popu- 
list. “It’s a sort of minimalist 
word. Trying to find a way 
for short-form description 
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HARD NUMBERS 


200 approximate number 
of journalists charged 
by Pakistani police for defying 
a ban on political rallies 


2 number of Urdu-languag 
weeklies in New York City 
whose distribution points have 
been vandalized and whose 
editors have received threats 


6 percent increase in 

visits in the last year to 
a group of seven virtual-world 
sites aimed at children 


3 dollars paid by columnist 
Eric Alterman for bail 
after being arrested for 
criminal trespass when he 
allegedly repeatedly refused 
to leave a private reception 
after the June 3 Democratic 
candidates debate 


20 number of Vanity Fair 
covers featuring 
celebrities and political figures 
for July’s Africa issue 


0 number of covers shot 

in Africa 

7 percent of full-power, 
ef commercial-broadcast 


radio stations owned by racial 
or ethnic minority groups 


46 criminal libel suits 
withdrawn by husband 
of Philippine President Gloria 
Arroya filed against eleven 
journalists, because he was 
grateful to have survived 
open-heart surgery 


4ji number of Baltimore Sun 
employees who accepted 
contract-buyout offers in June; 
the paper had hoped for fifty. 


7 percent of people aged 
13-24 who read magazines 


58 percent of same age 
group who use magazines 


to find out what’s cool 


2 percent of cable news 
coverage dedicated 
to top story, the TB traveler, 

from 5/27 to 6/1 


Sources: The Committee to Protect Jour- 
nalists, WBAL, medialifemagazine.com, 
Project for Excellence in Journalism, 
StopBigMedia.com, wwd.com, cnn.com, 


The New York Times, and CJR research. 


that is not incendiary,” he 
says, “is not easy.” Cole too 
likes populist, and says it 
would have worked all along 
since Sadr has had grassroots 
support since the beginning 
of the invasion. 

“There is no single word 
that works. We should prob- 
ably have a sentence or two 
with each reference to ex- 
press who he is,” says Burns. 
“Tt’s a work in progress.” 

—Peter W. Klein 


Southern 
Strategy 


MEDIA COMPANIES DISH 
out millions each year to pro- 
tect copyright law, maintain 
ownership rights, and expand 
broadband lines in the U.S., 
but who would have guessed 
that the cause being pushed 
hardest by media lobbyists 
lately is one that affects such 
policies in Central America? 
An analysis of thirty-five © 
top companies’ lobbying dis- 
closure forms from 2005 and 
the first half of 2006 shows 
that the most commonly 


listed bill—with eighteen 
media companies funnel- 
ing money toward it—is the 
Dominican Republic-Central 
American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (DR-CAFTA). 

DR-CAFTA is a free trade 
agreement covering all kinds 
of trade between the U.S. 
and six countries: Guate- 
mala, Honduras, El Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
the Dominican Republic. 
Modeled after NAFTA, which 
took effect in 1994, the agree- 
ment means that 80 percent 
of all U.S. factory-goods 
exports will now be duty-free 
in the countries signing the 
agreement. At the same time, 
it will open up opportunities 
for American businesses to 
expand their operations. For 
the Central American signa- 
tories, the deal is appealing 
beyond the tax break on U.S. 
goods: DR-CAFTA encourages 
foreign investment, which 
creates jobs, and opens the 
door to U.S.-sponsored aid 
programs as well. According 
to a 2005 World Bank report 
on the DR-CAFTA deal, free- 
trade agreements typically 


LANGUAGE CORNER ALL THE DIFFERENTS 


produce an increase in the 
overall growth rates of the 
countries involved of about 
.6 percent annually dur- 

ing the first five years after 
the deals are implemented. 
In the case of DR-CAFTA, 

the report estimated, this 
translates into nearly half 

a million fewer Central 
Americans living in poverty 
by 2010. The agreement also 
requires the countries to 
adopt intellectual property 
standards that mimic U.S. 
standards. Media mega- 
liths—including Walt Disney, 
News Corp., Microsoft, and 
General Electric—have taken 
a strong interest in the trade 
agreement largely because 

it forces Central American 
nations to rewrite laws on 
intellectual property that are 
much stricter than their ex- 
isting policies, and to step up 
enforcement of patent and 
copyright legislation. 

What is surprising about 
continued lobbying on DR- 
CAFTA is that the legislation 
has already passed. The Sen- 
ate approved the agreement 
in June 2005 and the House 


More cjr.org/resources 


ALL ELSE BEING EQUAL, “different from” is preferable to “different than.” 
An element of logic, having to do with the positive and comparative degrees of 


adjectives, supports the preference. But the main reason for using “different from” 
is that in straightforward statements—“Dick is different from Jane”—almost every- 
one is more comfortable with it and most modern authorities insist on it. The head- 
line A MONDAY NIGHT GAME DIFFERENT THAN ALL THE OTHERS followed the basic 
form, and the use of “than” was not happy. 

Some commentators insist that we shouldn’t use “than” under any circumstances, 
but it has fairly broad support for many situations. “Than” has been used as long as 
“from,” after all (the British still seem fond of “different to” as well), and struggling 
to avoid it can lead to tortured phrasing and blown deadlines. 

One pretty widely endorsed exception to the “from” rule arises when “different” 
is followed by a clause, a passage with its own subject and verb—something like, 
“Architects draw for different reasons than artists do.” That could be reworked to 
“... different reasons from the ones that inspire artists,” or some such, but it would 
be like going around the block to reach the house next door. 

“A different sort of mandate than in Iraq,” by contrast, could economically and 
naturally have morphed into “... from the one in Iraq.” —Evan Jenkins 
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followed a month later in a 
hard-won Republican-led 
vote of 217-215. President 
Bush signed it into law in 
August 2005. But media com- 
panies want to maintain pres- 
sure on the five countries that 
have adopted the agreement 
to crack down on the illegal 
duplication and dissemina- 
tion of books, software, mu- 
sic, television broadcasts, and 
video. “The deal is done,” says 
Maria Strong, the attorney 
representing the Interna- 
tional Intellectual Property 
Alliance, a lobbying umbrella 
group for media companies 
that focuses on DR-CAFTA’S 
intellectual property provi- 
sions. “The only thing we are 
caring about now is proper 
implementation.” The Alli- 
ance claims that in Costa Rica 
alone, $27 million was lost 

in stolen music and software 
in 2006, $30 million in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Still, the agreement 
remains controversial. The 
Dominican Republic held out 
on signing until March 2007, 
and Costa Rica will deter- 
mine its stance in a nation- 
wide referendum by the end 
of the year. The resistance 
in those countries is led by 
groups fearful that local 
farmers, textile workers, 
labor unions, and companies 
will not be able to compete 
with American business. 

The bill has ramifications on 
products from insurance to 
textiles to pharmaceuticals. 

To the extent that the U.S. 
press has noticed DR-CAFTA, 
it has been in favor of it. 
Dean Baker, co-director of 
the Center for Economic and 
Policy Research and long- 
time media analyst, says that 
newspaper editorials have 
been almost entirely in favor 
of DR-CAFTA, just as they 
were of NAFTA in the 1990s. 

—Dorian Block and 
Lauren McSherry 


DARTS & LAURELS GLORIA COOPER 


| 
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makers, and consumers of 
news who over the years have brought to this 
column, along with their nominations, a shared 
regard for journalistic ideals and a spirit-lifting 
faith in the perfectibility of the craft. Mean- 
while, for the editor who for more than three 
decades has appraised those nominations and 
put a small sampling of the worthiest on public 
display, there have been more earthly gratifica- 
tions as well, not the least of which has been the 
growing awareness of what some today might 
call (cringe) the D&L brand. The Associated 


Press, for example, once commissioned an in-house study of 
the column, presumably for practical application. Mass Comm 

Journal published a quantitative analysis of the column’s con- 
tent, category by ethical category, by a graduate student at the 

University of Texas at Austin. A major commercial network 

approached with a proposition for a regular weekly Darts & 

Laurels segment on a national television show (we respect- 
fully declined on potential conflict-of-interest grounds). The 

editor of a mid-sized paper confided that when, at a strategy 

meeting for a new advertorial section, the question arose as to 

the project’s goals, the immediate answer was this: “To avoid 

acCJR Dart!” Some (okay, a few) news outlets that hadn’t man- 
aged to escape that dreaded fate graciously acknowledged 

their lapses and mended their ways. At the same time, and 

impossible to forget, there have been the voices: the nervous 

tremor in the responses of a Dart nominee, the note of hope 

in a slighted activist in search of fairer coverage, the anxious 

whispers of a reporter torn between saving the soul of his 

newsroom and hanging on to his job. 

Were that graduate student in Texas to look today at the 
evolving content of the column (and of perhaps its microcos- 
mic implications), she would surely need to take note of the 
various dogs that, for better or worse, have stopped barking 
in the night. Thankfully, for instance, we’re not likely to soon 
again see, as we did only a few short decades ago, an item 
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about a wire-service report on a street rape that ends, “The 

woman was not harmed.” On the other hand, we’re also not 

likely to see an item about the firing of a newspaper editor for 
running a photo of a disgruntled customer standing in front 

of a local car dealership with a sign reading LEMON!—but is 

such a scenario so hard to imagine because publishers today 
are less protective of their advertisers, or because editors are 

more so? Similarly, those whistle-blowing whispers from 

inside newsrooms may have largely disappeared, but whether 
this means that management now is more ethically pure or 
that news staffs have become less idealistic, may be a matter 
for debate. And consider, too, the less frequent attention that 
the column has been giving to those old familiar standbys: 

the magazine cover that’s really an advertisement in drag, 
the TV infomercial slipped into the news, the invasive ad on 

a paper’s front page, the paragraph borrowed without attri- 
bution, the expert’s agenda left undisclosed. Is the relative 

decline in such items a cause for celebration, or have they 
simply become too commonplace to warrant more than a 

shrug from even the columnist herself? 

In any case, if the whispers from within the newsroom 
have grown increasingly faint, the cries from without have 
not. Some of those cries find expression here, in what more 
than one petitioner has called “the court of last resort.” But 
many of those appeals—typically, from ordinary citizens 
who see themselves as victims of a mendacious, avaricious, 
unaccountable press—are destined for only silence, unable 
to overcome the column’s limitations of time and space and 
investigative resources, the constraints of its structure and 
black-and-white concept, or the whims ofa writer who is not 
unmindful of the value of novelty in a given situation or how 
well it may lend itself to a felicitous turn of phrase. 

So much for journalistic justice. Little wonder that time 
and time again I have longed to offer, besides a sympathetic 
ear, the name and address of some authoritative, quasi-offi- 
cial body better equipped to address complicated grievances 
than an eight-hundred-word column published six times a 
year. Little wonder, too, perhaps, that I’ve come to recall the 
once (and future?) National News Council, for all its failings 
and foibles and flaws, with a sort of fondness. Still, such frus- 
trations notwithstanding, Darts & Laurels will go on trying 
to do its best, recording, for the edification of all and sundry, 
some of the lows and highs in the day-to-day performance 
of our matchless press. 

For my part, I’ve lingered long enough, and it’s time to 
pass the torch. To those who will follow me in this heady and 
humbling job, I wish every possible success. To those I’ve 
disappointed, I extend regrets. And to those who have given 
me your trust, well, Here’s looking at you. No matter what 
the future brings, we’ll always have the Laurels. cur 
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Memorial Day Mush 


It’s time for the networks to get real about the war 


AS IS THEIR CUSTOM, THE NATIONAL TV NEWS PROGRAMS SPENT THE MEMORIAL 
Day weekend offering tributes to U.S. soldiers and their families. CNN introduced 
us to Marine Lieutenant Andrew Kinard, “an officer in the true tradition of the 
Marines,” who, despite having lost all of his left leg and most of his right one, had 
not lost his sense of humor. cBs reported on Rolling Thunder, an annual throng 
of motorbikers who roar into Washington with “a nonpartisan message of honor 
and support for all who serve.” NBC told of a Texas program that allows soldiers in 
Iraq to view their children’s high school graduations via videoconferencing. And 
ABC profiled Jan Donahue, a military wife who, during the seventeen months of 
her husband’s deployment, had lost her job, exhausted her savings, undergone 
surgery for kidney stones, and worked to keep the bank from foreclosing on her 
home. When her husband’s tour was extended, she decided to fight “loneliness 
with laughter” by becoming a stand-up comic; through her performances, she 
has found “comfort in comedy.” 

Watching all this, it was nearly impossible to tell that America had entered 
the fifth year of a calamitous war that has divided the nation, chewed up the 
armed forces, turned America into an international pariah, caused the deaths of 
perhaps hundreds of thousands of Iraqis, and been judged by some historians to 
be the most serious foreign-policy blunder in U.S. history. About two-thirds of 
Americans believe the war is no longer worth fighting. Yet on TV there was barely 
a trace of debate, hardly a whiff of dissent, virtually no hint of anger or discontent, 
outrage, or sense of betrayal. Everything was wrapped in the gauze of national 
unity, patriotic duty, and quiet courage. 

Needless to say, Memorial Day does offer an occasion to honor the men and 
women who have fought in the nation’s wars, including the unpopular ones. The 
3,477 soldiers who as of May had died in Iraq (plus the 25,783 who had been injured) 
have made the ultimate sacrifice, and they deserve all the respect and support Amer- 
ica can muster. But I wonder if all the flag-waving, calls for healing, and appeals 
for unity aired on TV really served the interests of the troops. If the networks truly 
wanted to honor the men and women in uniform, wouldn’t they have taken a harder 
look at the realities of the mission they’ve been asked to perform? Wouldn’t they 
have provided a forum for soldiers to speak honestly about what it’s like to make 
life-and-death decisions in a distant land with an alien culture, a strange language, 
and an impenetrable web of tribal, clan, and ethnic ties? Wouldn’t they have more 
forthrightly explored the attitudes of military families toward the Army’s stop-loss 
policy, which has forced soldiers to serve far beyond what they’d signed up for? 
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Instead, we learned (on cBs) about 
the Georgia Marine moms who have 
compiled “memory books” for families 
of the fallen, examples of parents who 

“have put aside their grief and made 

something positive” of it. We heard 
(on ABC) about Dartmouth College’s 
president, Jim Wright, and his efforts 
to send all Dartmouth grads serving 
in Iraq care packages containing New 
Hampshire maple candy and a volume 
of Robert Frost poems. We were assured 
(on cBs) by a sergeant in Tikrit that, de- 
spite his unit’s tour being extended for 
up to fifteen months, “morale is still 
high” thanks to the prayers sent by the 
American people. We were treated (on 
both asc and NBc) to the story of “Hero,” 
a puppy that a soldier in Iraq had ad- 
opted the day before the soldier died and 
whose family arranged to have brought 
to the United States as a living memorial 
to their son. “A big kiss to Hero,” NBC’s 
Ann Curry purred. 

Most mawkish of all was CNN. 
Throughout the weekend it offered up 
neatly polished packages of inspiration 
and uplift, with all nicks and blemishes 
deftly airbrushed out. There was, for 
instance, Senior Airman Nicole O’Hara, 
who, CNN reported, had come under at- 
tack while traveling in a convoy check- 
ing for roadside bombs. Opening fire, she 
killed six insurgents in forty-five sec- 
onds—an act that was said to have saved 
thirty-nine American lives. O’Hara, we 


On TV, it was impossible to tell that America had entered 
the fifth year of a calamitous war that has divided the nation. 


were briefly informed, was having trou- 
ble moving on. “The simple fact that I 
took someone’s life away is really hard 
to deal with,” she said. It was a rare ac- 
knowledgement that the act of killing 
someone—even a deadly adversary—can 
have profound psychological effects. 
The point seemed well worth pursuing, 
but doing so might have undercut the 
day’s theme of courage under fire, and 
so CNN did not. Instead, it hastened to 
reassure us that O’Hara is “proud she 
completed her mission successfully.” 
Further seeking to showcase its pa- 
triotism, CNN touted its own “Warrior 
One” Hummer. Used by a CNN crew in 
Iraq, the vehicle had been damaged in 
an attack, then brought to the U.S. and 
refurbished. It was being sent around 


the United States on “a new mission” 


to raise money for wounded vets: On 
the Sunday before Memorial Day, War- 
rior One was in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, for 
a Jaycee festival. On hand to greet the 
locals was CNN meteorologist Bonnie 
Schneider. Among those inspecting the 
vehicle was Lieutenant Colonel Bob 
Bateman. It “doesn’t much resemble 
the ones that I have driven in Iraq,” he 


observed. Yes, Schneider replied, those 
in Iraq “are special underneath for mine 
resistance.” No, Bateman informed her, 
the Humvees in Iraq have no special 
protection; they’re not strong enough 
to carry any extra weight underneath. 
Schneider paid no heed and moved on. 
‘It has been a wonderful experience in 
Chagrin Falls,” she chirped, “because 
we have seen a lot of people that are in- 
volved with the military that happen to 
live here or were from here and have 
stopped by and shared their experiences 
with us here in front of the CNN Warrior 
One.” The network seemed determined 
to put the best face on a wounding and 
wrenching war. 

There were exceptions, though. 
Anderson Cooper 360°, for instance, of- 
fered a harrowing report on Matthew 
Vargas, a young soldier who had become 
so depressed after being shot in the chest 
in Iraq that he deserted his unit. Barri- 
cading himself in the garage of his moth- 
er’s house, he threatened to kill himself, 
surrendering only after the house was 
tear-gassed by the police. Vargas, said 
his father, “had told me once that he 
had nothing left to live for anymore, that 


his country gave up on him, and he felt 

maybe his family gave up on him, too.” 
As Anderson Cooper noted, this was an 

extreme case, but the segment offered a 

reminder that not every soldier is a smil- 
ing hero, that not every parent or spouse 

can find comfort in comedy or in sending 
care packages to the troops. 

In their defense, TV news producers 
would no doubt argue that Memorial 
Day is one day in the year that should 
be kept free of politics and partisan- 
ship—that, as at a funeral, it’s an occa- 
sion to celebrate the virtues of the de- 
ceased rather than to dwell on darker 
memories. Yet the Memorial Day cover- 
age was thoroughly political in its own 
way. The calls to duty, the pleas for heal- 
ing, the salutes to the mission and the 
cause—all implicitly sought to cast Iraq 
as another in a long line of noble wars 
fought to protect our freedoms and way 
of life. Mix in the clips of George Bush 
awarding medals at Arlington Cemetery, 
of Dick Cheney addressing the grad- 
uating class at West Point, of General 
Peter Pace declaring (on Good Morn- 
ing America) that “freedom is not free” 
and that “this is an important fight to 
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take to the enemy,” and you have what ABBRECIATION JIM WOOTEN 


amounts to a three-day-long commer- 
cial for the war. 

The great question in all this is, Why? 
Why would the networks serve up such 
mush? One factor, I think, is the general 
increase in sentimentalism on TV. One 
need only think of the soppy outpour- 
ings at the funerals of Pope John Paul 
II and Ronald Reagan, of NBC’s peri- 
odic tributes to the power of faith, of 
ABC’s lachrymose “Person of the Week” 
awards to appreciate how thoroughly 
network news has come to resemble a 
Hallmark card. Even more significant, 
though, I believe, is the fear that contin- 
ues to grip TV newsrooms in the wake of 


September 11—the fear of being seen as ‘ 9 

ronan of being accused of lack- The Halberstam You Didn t Know 

ing patriotism, of being charged with ; : F 

pret disrespect Sci aol :¢ A master of the Big Book, sure, but of friendship, too 

one happens to linger too long on the 

more unsavory aspects of the U.S. in- FOR YEARS, HE WOULD CALL AT ANY TIME OF THE DAY OR NIGHT. IN THE LAST 

tervention in Iraq. few months, however, after the heart attack that nearly killed him, his calls took 
As the situation in Iraq has unrav- ona steadier, saner routine, usually coming just after noon. Finally, I figured out 

eled, and as George Bush’s poll numbers why. He had finished his day’s work and was ready for some conversation. In the 

have plunged, the networks (like news _ past, a day’s work for him had been seven or eight hours of relentless reading or 

organizations in general) have grown _ steady writing, but during his recuperation and recovery, three or four was about 

bolder in their coverage. Thanks in part all he could manage. 

to the efforts of ABc’s Bob Woodruff and No matter where we happened to be, David Halberstam and I talked almost 

cBs’s Kimberly Dozier (who was nearly every single day for the last thirty-five years—and that Monday in April was no 

killed while doing a Memorial Day re- exception. He happened to be in a hotel room in northern California, having 

port in Iraq last year) and of intrepid lectured at Berkeley over the weekend, and I happened to be in Rye, New York, 

reporting by correspondents like Jane playing in a charity golf tournament on a course where cell phones are strictly 

Arraf (NBC), Richard Engel (NBC), and forbidden. Nevertheless, at just a few minutes past noon, mine began to chirp, 

Lara Logan (cBs), the networks have and after putting some distance between my partners and me at the third tee, I 

provided much graphic insight intothe pushed the button and heard his unmistakably familiar voice. 


war’s destructive force and its physical “Hey, uh, it’s David,” he growled. “Where are you?” 

toll on the troops. But there remain too I told him. The Westchester Country Club. 

many areas the networks won’t touch. “Ah, yes,” he chuckled, “where those of, shall we say, the Hebrew persuasion 
The war on TV remains a largely san- are no doubt warmly welcomed and lovingly embraced.” 

itized affair, untroubled by images of “I suppose so,” I answered brusquely and explained my problem with the phone. 
too many fallen GIs, of Iraqi civilians “Can we talk later?” 

killed and wounded by U.S. troops, of He promised to call that evening from Los Angeles, but insisted on telling me 


soldiers driven to desperation by the _ he had an interview scheduled that afternoon with Y. A. Tittle, the Hall of Fame 
nature of the mission, of families torn quarterback who’d become a successful insurance broker in Silicon Valley after 


apart by grief. his retirement. “You know what Y. A. stands for?” he asked. 
Memorial Day provides an opportu- “No, but you’re going to tell me, right?” I said. 
nity not only to honor the dead but also “Yelberton Abraham,” he said gleefully. “Yelberton Abraham Tittle! Is that the 
to educate the living—about the true cost best goddamn name in football?” 
of war and how it tends to dehumanize For a long time, David had been talking about writing a book about the epic 


conquerors and conquered alike. It’s a struggle between the New York Giants and the Baltimore Colts, played at Yankee 
message many Americans don’t wantto Stadium in December 1958 for the championship of the National Football League. 
hear. And, sadly, the networks seem all It would become a legend, known simply as The Game, judged by many as the fin- 
too willing to go along. cur est in the history of professional football. And for just as long as he’d been talking 
re about writing that book, I’d been telling him that although it was an excellent idea 
MICHAEL MASSING is a contributing editor to and perfect for him, he’d never get it done, that there would always be some time- 
the Columbia Journalism Review. lier or more compelling project that would distract him. But an interview with Y. A. 
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Tittle? That was clear evidence that he 
was on the hunt. 

“Hooray and hallelujah,’ I said. “You’re 
finally going to do it.” 

“We'll see,” he said. 

“T thought the next one was on Ray 


Kelly,” I said, referring to New York’s po- 
lice commissioner, whom David greatly 
admired and with whom he’d been seri- 
ously discussing a book about his career 
in law enforcement. 

“Well, yeah, but we'll see,” he said 
again. 

“Okay, pal,” I said. “I’m on the tee. Got 
to run. Talk to you tonight. I love you.” 

“And I love you,” he answered. “And 
by the way, say hello to all the Jews, 
will you?” 

And that was it. It was just past nine 
o’clock his time. By noon out there on 
the West Coast, David would be gone. 


FOR OVER HALF MY DAYS ON EARTH, 
we were pals. He was rabbi and mentor, 
tutor and coach, always my hero, and 
for a very long and rewarding time, my 
brother. We first met in Nashville in 1970 
when we were both reporting on what 
turned out to be the last political cam- 
paign of Senator Albert Gore, Sr., of Ten- 
nessee. I was then a national correspon- 
dent for The New York Times and David 
was writing for Harper’s—and although 
we shared several meals and valuable 
(for me) discussions during that week, 
after Gore’s loss we shook hands and 
went our separate ways. 

Fortunately (for me), we ran into 
each other again during the presidential 
campaign of 1972 when I was assigned 
to Spiro Agnew and David came aboard 
his plane somewhere out west—in Mon- 
tana, as I recall—still on the magazine 
staff but with his seminal best-seller, The 
Best and the Brightest, about to be pub- 
lished. I remember that he was wear- 
ing a marvelous leather jacket (I later 
bought one just like it) and after settling 
himself in the seat next to mine, he re- 
sumed our conversation about Senator 
Gore and the rapidly changing politics 
of the South as though no time had in- 
tervened since Nashville. It was on that 
trip that our friendship was really born. 
It was sealed, he told me years later, by a 
question he heard me pose to Agnew on 
the tarmac in Tampa about one of that 


year’s burning issues: “Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent,” I asked, “do you oppose busing 
even when it works?” 

“Wonderful!” David chortled later, 
back on the plane. “Bring this man a 
drink,” he shouted to one of the flight at- 
tendants. “My God, did you see Agnew’s 
face? And you were the only one smart 
enough to ask it.” 

Not true, of course, but for me, it was 
like winning a Pulitzer. 

At first, we were young bachelors 
together, pretending—I think—to be 
happily single, eating and drinking at 
Elaine’s in Manhattan, or staying up late 
at his house on Nantucket. Eventually, 
we also became genuinely happy hus- 
bands together (he was my best man)— 
and when we weren't together, the tele- 
phone served to bridge the distance. 
The calls continued uninterrupted over 
the years, even throughout the time I 
was posted in London and even during 
what seemed to be my perpetual pres- 
ence in Eastern Europe and Africa, in 
the old Soviet Union, in fractious places 
like Sarajevo or Somalia, Chechnya or 
the Middle East, Afghanistan or Iraq. 
Sometimes, when he could hear small- 
arms fire or artillery in the background, 
he would scream at me to put down the 
phone and take cover. “Jesus Christ, 
be careful,” he would shout. On the 
days we didn’t talk, I felt miserably in- 
complete, snappy with my colleagues. 
Not that we ever discussed anything 
of real significance—a little politics 
here, a little sports there, always a little 
gossip. But the talking was of critical 
importance, at least to me, and I think 
to him as well. 

Our wives often complained that we 
told each other things we would never 
tell them. Fair enough, I suppose, al- 
though invariably we did end our calls 
by declaring our love for one another, 
which was at least similar to what we 
told them. 

He was the first man ever to say to 
me, “I love you,” and on hearing those 
three little words from him for the first 
time, I was immediately uncomfortable. 
I lacked the nerve to ask him to stop say- 
ing it, but for some time after that first 
time, I would mumble something inco- 
herent into the telephone and let it go 
at that. Finally, I discussed it with Pa- 
tience, my wife. 


“Don’t be silly,” she said. “You do love 
him, don’t you?” 

“Bet your ass,” I said. 

“Well, don’t be an idiot,” she said. 
“Tell him. Look, you’re secure men. You 
fish and spit and you sit around and talk 
sports to each other as though they’re 
really of some cosmic importance—and 
for goodness sake, you’re both war cor- 
respondents.” 

So I began to tell David I loved him. 
Then there arose an even stickier prob- 
lem. After a while, when we saw each 
other, we would embrace as usual and 
he would kiss me on the cheek. I didn’t 
mind the hugs, “but Jesus,” I told Pa- 
tience, “every time. He kisses me every 
time. No man has ever done that.” 

“Don’t be an idiot,” she explained. 

And so, it came to pass that for many 
years, David and I were not only broth- 
ers who loved each other and told each 
other so, but, in what was a genuine but 
eventually routine greeting, actually em- 
braced and kissed whenever we met. 

For someone born so long ago into 
the rough culture of the American South, 
I thought that signified that I had come 
a really long way. With David’s help, 
of course. 


THERE WERE SEVERAL ASPECTS OF OUR 
relationship I never really understood. 
For instance, while I had absolutely zero 
interest in fishing, didn’t really enjoy it 
at all, David and I managed to spend a 
lot of time together doing exactly that: 
fishing—in the choppy waters off Nan- 
tucket, in the muddy rivers of Costa Rica, 
and offshore there in the Pacific. Now, 
as I look back on those trips, it dawns 
on me that in my entire life I never ac- 
tually fished—not once—unless it was 
with him. What the hell was that about? 
I think it was because I wanted to like it, 
wanted to learn to enjoy it as much as 
he did, wanted to sharpen my angling 
skills so as to become a reasonably ac- 
ceptable partner, wanted him to see me 
land a big one. Or perhaps it was nothing 
more complicated than my own desire 
not to be left out. 

Aboard his Boston whaler, sputtering 
slowly out of Nantucket Harbor, then 
roaring out beyond the jetties with the 
throttle wide open, headed for wherever 
he had heard or suspected there were 
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fish that day, David simply would not 
tolerate carelessness. I recall one after- 
noon with a young Polish émigré he had 
invited along—a smart and talented but 
willful and undisciplined fellow who 
had little experience with fishing and 
yet paid no heed to David’s patient but 
stern instructions about being careful 
with the lures and their multiple hooks, 
both in casting and retrieving. Time af- 
ter time that day, with the boat precari- 
ously rolling on seven-foot swells, he 
simply flailed away without checking 
his clearance, the steel barbs—sharp as 
asurgeon’s scalpel—lashing this way and 
that, behind and ahead of him, threat- 
ening the others aboard. David watched 
for a long while, made a couple of sug- 
gestions about being more cautious, and 
finally snapped. “That’s it,” he roared. 
“That is it! Put the goddamn rod down. I 
mean it. Put it down right now. You may 
not fish anymore. I repeat. You may not 
fish anymore on this boat!” The young 
man’s face suggested a quick consider- 
ation of defiance, but one look at David’s 
enraged features persuaded him other- 
wise. He sat shamefaced on a cooler for 
the rest of the trip, and was never invited 
again. Appropriately, David’s friend Rus- 
sell Baker, who was quite familiar with 
his occasional outrage, christened him 
“Rolling Thunder.” 

One early evening in Paris, when he 
and Jean, his wife, walked into an el- 
egant restaurant just off the Champs 
Elysée for an early dinner and were 
told by a rather imperious maitre d’ that 
they could neither be seated nor served 


3 


because they lacked a reservation, Da- 
vid pointed out the obvious—there was 

not a single customer in the place. “We 

won't be long,” David promised. “We'll 

be gone in an hour.” But the French- 
man was firm. There would be no ta- 
ble for the Americans. “Listen, mon- 
sieur,” David began in English (though 

he spoke passable French), telling him 

in the most courteous way the story of 
his father’s volunteer military service 

in France during both world wars, and 

concluding with a question for the mai- 
tre d’: “Do you think he made a mistake?” 
David had clearly been insulted, and al- 
though he could be obstreperously rude, 
he chose not to be—and of course still 

made his point. 

Neil Sheehan, his colleague in Sai- 
gon and close friend ever since, recalls 
that one day in 1962, when the American 
military had denied them transporta- 
tion to the scene of a major defeat for 
the South Vietnamese army, they rang 
up the commanding general. The next 
afternoon at the daily briefing, a briga- 
dier general pointedly scolded Neil and 
David for having had the temerity to call 
his superior at night and at home to ask 
for a ride. 

“And as this pompous one-star went 
on and on, I could see David getting an- 
grier and angrier,” Sheehan recalls. Fi- 
nally, he’d had enough. “General,” Shee- 
han remembers Halberstam saying, “you 
do not understand. We are not your cor- 
porals; we don’t work for you. We'll call 
the commanding general at home any 
time we need to, to get our job done. The 


American people have a right to know 
what’s going on over here.” 

Eventually, he came to be known as an 
“antiwar” reporter, which of course he 
was, but only eventually. As he often ad- 
mitted, when he first arrived in Vietnam, 
he was enthusiastic in his support for the 
US. presence there. Then, through his 
dogged and courageous reporting, David 
discovered that many of the American 
military and diplomatic leaders there 
(and in Washington), as well as members 
of the South Vietnamese government, 
were lying about what was going on—and 
that greatly offended him. 

I once asked him if that was a true 
account of his conversion. “Of course,” 
he said. “It pissed me off. But listen, it 
was pretty simple. In fact, it was ex- 
actly the same as when you were cov- 
ering city hall for The Huntsville Times 
[the Alabama paper that gave me my 
first newspaper job]. It wasn’t so much 
what they were lying to you about, it was 
just the fact that they were lying—and 
it made you mad, didn’t it? Made you 
work harder, didn’t it? Well, that’s what 
it was like for me in Saigon.” 

It was a simple explanation, though 
those were not simple times and David 
was nota simple man. The memory of his 
father’s eager patriotism haunted him 
in those years, when his reporting from 
Vietnam was described as un-American 
and unpatriotic, when President Ken- 
nedy urgently requested that the Times 
reassign him. He wondered, he said, what 
Charlie, his late father, whom he idolized, 
would have thought about all that. In the 
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end, however, it was once again fairly 
simple. The truth—and the lying—were 
the principal forces that moved him, that 
ultimately convinced him that Charlie 
Halberstam would have approved of the 
work that, in 1964, would earn him the 
Pulitzer Prize (the “Mighty Wurlitzer,’ 
he irreverently called it). 


WHEN I RESIGNED FROM THE TIMES IN 
1973 to write a column for The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, he raised his thick eye- 
brows only slightly and gave me a valu- 
able piece of advice. “Don’t stop being a 
reporter,” he said. “The best columnists 
are reporters. The others are, well, the 
others are just columnists.” 

Almost exactly a year later, I left the 
Inquirer (my column was not very good 
and became an unbearable burden for 
me if not for the paper) and returned to 
the Times, from which I then departed 
again in 1978 to write for Esquire. When 
David heard, he mailed a postcard to me 
from Austin, Texas, with a portrait of 
Lyndon Johnson in a Stetson on one side 
and on the other his almost indecipher- 
able scrawl. “Welcome to your freedom,” 
he scribbled. “Use it wisely.” 

After another year, in the spring of 
1979, when the magazine was sold and 
my contract with it unilaterally can- 
celed, I found myself nearly broke and, 
for the first time in my life, unemployed. 
That summer, desperately needing an 
income, I reluctantly joined ABC News. 
David had a few friends in television 
(Morley Safer for one, Charles Kuralt 
for another) but not many. Mainly, he 
regarded broadcasters as, in his kind- 
est description, “tap dancers.” Once, at a 
Manhattan dinner party, he interrupted 
a lengthy disquisition by a famous net- 
work anchorman and demanded that 
he cease being an asshole. Over the next 
meal we shared after I’d crossed over 
into the electronic zone, David leaned 
toward me, solemnized his features, 
and in conspiratorial tones warned me 
against the Satanic temptations of ce- 
lebrity, against the pitfalls of being paid 
much more money than I was worth to 
have my face appear regularly on tele- 
vision screens in millions of American 
homes. “Be careful,” he said. “The more 
famous you are, the more difficult it is 
to be a good journalist.” 


Yet, as I slowly learned the business, 
he remained my constant cheerleader as 
well as helpful critic. I never told him 
this, but it is absolutely true: through 
more than a quarter-century at ABC, I 
was always narrowly focused on a view- 
ing audience of only two—my wife and 
David. On every broadcast, on every as- 
signment, every time I looked into yet 
another camera or spoke into yet an- 
other microphone or wrote yet another 
script, my words and my voice were di- 
rected only toward Patience and David, 
caring deeply about what they would 
say in their reviews, wanting them to 
be impressed by my work. 

Sometimes he was. He once left a 
message on my ABC office phone. “For 
a guy who can’t keep a job,” he said, 
“you're not half-bad.” 


IN LATE NOVEMBER 2005, GAY AND NAN 
Talese hosted a party to celebrate the 
publication of David’s latest book, a thin 
but insightful profile of a professional 
football coach (the New England Patri- 
ots’ Bill Belichick), one of those finely 
crafted miniatures he regularly turned 
out in between his much weightier vol- 
umes on more cosmic themes. Jean de- 
scribed them fondly as her husband’s 
“little entertainments,” a way for him to 
catch his breath before heading out again 
on yet another long reportorial trek. In 
fact, he had written The Education of a 
Coach while simultaneously toiling away 
on his next big one—his last, as it turned 
out—about the Korean War. 

An impressive congregation of his 
pals had gathered at the Taleses’ elegant 
Manhattan townhouse for cocktails and 
dinner, and afterward, on their covered 
squash-court-cum-terrace, for a parade 
of glowing toasts from such literary and 
journalistic luminaries as Calvin Trillin 
and Robert Caro, Anna Quindlen and 
Frankie FitzGerald, Leslie Gelb and Var- 
tan Gregorian. A couple of the guests 
could trace their Halberstam lineage 
all the way back to Harvard, but by and 
large the guests had crossed paths with 
David after he had ended his newspa- 
per career and begun his life as a world- 
class author. 

Yet, whatever the roots or the lon- 
gevity of their relationship with him, all 
those who raised their glasses to him 


that night had one thing in common— 
and it was that common bond that be- 
came the gist of my toast to him. I began 
by identifying the book as a profile of 
Tom Delay and calling it The Eradica- 
tion of a Roach, which prompted one of 
David’s familiar guffaws. Then, I said: 
I have believed for a long time now— 
and I must confess here and now 
that I’ve often bragged to people 
I thought it might impress—that I 
was David’s best friend. It turns out 
that I was quite badly mistaken. Hell, 
everybody here thinks exactly the 
same thing. Now, I ask you all, how 
in God’s name could one man have 
fifty best friends? 


How, indeed? So many of us—dozens 
of us—who were David's close pals some- 
how managed to persuade ourselves that 
each was his best friend. The simplest 
explanation, of course, is that among his 
many prodigious gifts—his big brain, his 
indomitable courage, his unerring moral 
compass, his indefatigable work ethic, 
his sure grasp of vast historical themes 
and his genius for synthesizing them— 
David also had a rare and wondrous tal- 
ent for friendship. Throughout his adult 
life, he hungrily seized every opportu- 
nity to initiate yet another friendship; 
then with a dogged but nearly invisible 
effort, he would cultivate and maintain 
it at such an intense level of camarade- 
rie and contact that it often seemed to 
be the only friendship he could possibly 
have enjoyed. 

Late on the evening of that Monday 
in April, I phoned John Siegenthaler, 
who had known David at The Tennes- 
sean, to commiserate with him, and was 
not surprised to learn that just the day 
before, David had called him from Cali- 
fornia, just as David had called him ev- 
ery Sunday for the previous twenty or 
so years. And on all those Sundays, the 
two old pals would spend ten or fifteen 
minutes in convivial conversation, dis- 
cussing families and work, plans and 
projects, swapping quality gossip. 

“Twenty years. Every Sunday,” 
Siegenthaler said. “Who the hell does 


that anymore?” CJR 


JIM WOOTEN, a former correspondent for The 
New York Times and AaBc News, is at work 

on High Hopes, Tough Times, a book about 
Jimmy Carter’s years in the White House. 
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Prisoner 345 


What happened to Al Jazeera’s Sami al-Haj 


BY RACHEL MORRIS 


him invariably describe him as polite; in 
conversation he is said to smile almost 
constantly. 


After Sadah informed Al Jazeera 
management what had happened, the 
network made contact with the Paki- 
stani authorities and was told that al- 
Haj’s background was being investi- 
gated. On January 4, al-Haj called his 
wife, Asma, who was then living in Azer- 
baijan. He sounded confident, almost 
cheerful, saying that he expected to be 
back in Doha, Qatar, Al Jazeera’s head- 
quarters, in two or three days. 

Instead, al-Haj was taken to an un- 
derground prison in Kabul. There, he 
was transferred to American custody. 
On January 7, he was brought by heli- 
copter to Bagram Air Base. Al-Haj later 
described his disorienting arrival to his 
lawyer. After a fifteen-minute flight, he 
said, he was pitched from the helicopter 
into the icy night, hitting the tarmac so 
hard that he briefly lost consciousness. 
He claimed that he was then kicked and 
beaten by military police, who removed 
the black bag from his head and cut off 
his clothes. After performing what al- 
Haj called an “intimate body search,” 
they dressed him in a blue uniform, and 
said, “You record videos of Osama bin 


On December 15, 2001, early in the morning on the last day Laden for Al Jazeera.” 


of Ramadan, a reporter and a cameraman from Al Jazeera 


For the next six months, al-Haj was 
held in Afghanistan. In early June 2002, 


arrived at the Pakistani town of Charman on the Afghanistan he was put on a military plane. In an- 


border, on their way to cover the American military operation. ther letter to his lawyer, he explains 


The reporter, Abdelhag Sadah, was replacing a colleague, but 


that his hands were gloved and cuffed 
and linked to his leg shackles; his mouth 


the cameraman, a Sudanese national named Sami al-Haj, had was gagged. Every so often, American 


been on such an assignment before, and had crossed the border 


without incident. This time, however, an immigration offi- 
cial stopped him. He seemed angry. The official told Sadah 
that he could go, but “your friend is a wanted man and will 
stay here.” 

In Sadah’s recollection, the official produced a letter from 
Pakistani intelligence—written, curiously, in English. It said 
that al-Haj had Al Qaeda ties and should be apprehended. 
Al-Haj noticed that the passport number in the letter didn’t 
correspond to the one in his current passport, but instead to 
an old passport he had lost several years ago in Sudan and had 
reported missing. Despite his protests, the official insisted on 
detaining him overnight. The next morning, Sadah returned 
to the border post just in time to see a Pakistani military 
officer lead al-Haj to a car and drive him away. 

Al-Haj is a tall, slender man whose round face and glasses 
give him a boyish demeanor. In photographs, he looks much 
younger than his thirty-eight years. People who have met 
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soldiers removed the gag to feed him 
peanut butter crackers. The plane landed 
many hours later. On June 14, al-Haj was given an orange 
jumpsuit and the ID number 345. He was in Cuba. For the 
past five years, al-Haj has been the only journalist known to 
be held in Guantanamo Bay. 


MANY QUESTIONS SURROUND Sami al-Haj. After talking with 
his colleagues, friends, family members, and lawyer, I could 
piece together only a partial picture of his life. He grew up 
in the Sudan, where an uncle, who was better off than al- 
Haj’s family, helped him attend college in India, where he 
studied computers and English. In the late 1990s, he took a 
job as an administrative assistant for a company called Union 
Beverages, and later worked in a similar role for an import- 
export company in the United Arab Emirates. In 1997, a for- 
mer university classmate introduced him to Asma, and they 
married the following year. Asma told me that her husband 
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was “a very kind-hearted person, [but] we didn’t have deep 
conversations about our future or experiences.” She added 
that he liked to sleep a lot, to watch television (usually Al 
Jazeera and Egyptian movies), and to read “every newspaper 
he could find.” In 2000, the couple had a son, Mohammed. 
Soon after, al-Haj answered a newspaper advertisement for a 
trainee position at Al Jazeera, and the family moved to Qatar. 
He started work on a trial basis in April 2000. 

At Al Jazeera al-Haj trained as a cameraman. His col- 
leagues remember him as quiet and eager. As it happened, 
he didn’t have to wait long. After September 11, the network 
needed journalists willing to work in a war zone, and novices 
like al-Haj and Abdelhaq Sadah were eager to go. On October 
7, al-Haj signed a contract, and three days later the network 
sent him to Afghanistan with a correspondent named Youssef 
al-Shouly. “We tried to dissuade him from going because we 
thought it was too dangerous,” his brother, Asim, later told 
The Associated Press. “But in the end he said this was an 
opportunity to join the Al Jazeera team and prove himself.” 

Al-Haj and al-Shouly arrived in Kandahar at a moment 
when the city was becoming increasingly dangerous. CNN— 
the only remaining U.S. network there—was already prepar- 
ing to leave. So CNN struck a deal with Al Jazeera: the Arabic 
network could occupy the brick house that served as CNN’s 
bureau and transmit images over its satellite dish, which 
CNN could then use in its own reports. For nearly two weeks, 
journalists from both Al Jazeera and CNN shared the house. 
They often covered similar stories, and the CNN crew trained 
the Al Jazeera team to use its equipment. Because it was too 
risky for journalists to operate in Kandahar independently, 
most of the time they could film only with Taliban permis- 
sion. In fact, Taliban commanders frequently stopped by the 
house with story ideas; once they brought the landing gear of 
an American helicopter. They were such a regular presence 
that the CNN staff began to worry that an unmanned drone 
might target the house—although the crew had given its 
coordinates to the Pentagon—and stretched a large tarpaulin 
bearing the network’s name over the nearby ground. 

Al-Shouly was clearly in charge of the Al Jazeera team. 
He had all the sources, and he told al-Haj what to shoot. 
They usually produced one or two stories a day with only a 
few hours of sleep, and al-Haj would regularly ask al-Shouly 
how to improve his work. The two had little time for per- 
sonal conversations, but al-Haj would talk about “his kid, his 
family in Sudan, that his sister and brothers wanted to go to 
university but they were not wealthy and he wanted to send 
money,” al-Shouly told me. CNN’s fixer at the time, Kamal 
Hyder (now the Islamabad correspondent for Al Jazeera 
English), remembers that al-Haj “was very particular about 
his prayers; he was very particular about his work.” 

At night, the journalists sometimes gathered in the court- 
yard and ate around a small fire. Occasionally, the CNN jour- 
nalists borrowed a copy of al-Haj’s Koran to discuss Taliban 
interpretations of Islamic law. Al-Haj liked to greet Alfredo 
DeLara, the CNN cameraman at the time, with a high five, 
and was quick to adopt American jokes and phrases. “He 
was very excited to be there. You could see it on his face. 
He said he wanted to be like me,” DeLara said. DeLara and 
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the CNN correspondent, Nic Robertson, were suspicious of 
everybody they met, but they saw no cause to be alarmed 
about al-Haj. “He just seemed like a young kid trying to get 
his big break,” said DeLara. 

Al-Haj was detained at a moment when distrust of Al 
Jazeera was accumulating rapidly at the highest levels of the 
American government. Before 9/11, Al Jazeera was hailed as 
a rare independent voice in the Middle East. But after the 
attacks, while Middle East specialists in the government 
continued to advocate that the U.S. engage with the network, 
others in the administration developed an intense hostility 
toward it. According to numerous former senior administra- 
tion officials, the major hubs of animosity were the Office of 
the Vice President and the Secretary of Defense, particularly 
the offices run by Douglas Feith, the former undersecre- 
tary of defense for policy, and Stephen Cambone, the former 
undersecretary of defense for intelligence. 

After the Iraq war began, that suspicion intensified. Law- 
rence Wilkerson, Colin Powell’s former chief of staff, said: 
“There was just this visceral, ‘I-don’t-like-them, they’re-our- 
enemies’ response. And they would spread stories like Al 
Jazeera setting ambushes and 1EDs”—in Iraq—“so they could 
film the insurgents’ attacks. These were the kinds of stories 
that were told inside the Oval Office....I heard conversa- 
tions of that nature almost every month during later 2003 

and 2004.” 

On close examination, however, claims of links between 
Al Jazeera and terrorist organizations prove murky. I spoke 
to a number of military officers and commanders who had 
served in Iraq. Several told me that they suspected Al Jazeera 
stringers of communicating with insurgents, but had no con- 
crete evidence. “This was reported by every commander 
throughout Iraq—the Al Jazeera journalists always seemed 
to be at the right place at the right time,” said Col. William 
Darley, who served in Iraq in 2003 and 2004 as the chief 
Public Affairs Officer for Combined Joint Task Force-7. “Most 
of the senior commanders loathed Al Jazeera. There was a 
very uneasy relationship of suspicion and distrust between 
Bremer and the cpa staff and Al Jazeera.” (L. Paul Bremer 
was head of the Coalition Provisional Authority.) Darley 
added that the Army made “probably at least a dozen” efforts 
to catch Al Jazeera reporters in such activities, but never 
succeeded. A former senior U.S. intelligence official told 
me that if there were any serious evidence pointing to links 
between Al Jazeera and Al Qaeda or other terrorist groups, 
he would have known about it. “It wasn’t a major theme of 
any consequence in the intelligence community,” he said. 


ASMA AL-HAJ DIDN’T KNOW what had happened to her hus- 
band until late 2002, when she received a letter from him 
explaining that he was in Guantanamo. Around the same 
time, Al Jazeera issued a press release announcing that an 
employee was being held at the camp. The Committee to 
Protect Journalists wrote to former Secretary of Defense 
Donald Rumsfeld requesting information, but received no 
reply. For the next three years, little was known about the 
circumstances of al-Haj’s detention, until early 2005 when 
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he obtained the services of Clive Stafford Smith, a lawyer 
based in Britain. 

The unorthodox legal processes governing detainees at 
Guantanamo are ill-suited to the familiar legal terminology 
of a trial. For the first two years that Guantanamo operated, 
the administration was able to prevent inmates from having 
access to any kind of legal forum at all, including Article 5 
hearings under the Geneva Conventions (historically used by 
the military to determine whether a detainee is a legitimate 
prisoner of war) or habeas corpus review in a U.S. court. 
When the Supreme Court pronounced this state of affairs 
unconstitutional in June 2004, the administration devised 
special panels for detainees: a Combat Status Review Tri- 
bunal, or CsRT, to review whether a detainee’s “enemy com- 
batant” status was justified; followed by an Administrative 
Review Board, or ARB, an annual assessment of whether the 
detainee still belonged at Guantanamo. But those forums 
bear little resemblance to trials. They begin with the assump- 
tion that the detainee’s enemy combatant label is correct. 
Instead of charging a detainee with violations of international 
or national law, military officers present an “Unclassified 
Summary of Evidence,” which is assumed to be accurate. The 
detainee and his lawyer (if he has one) are rarely permitted 
to see the evidence itself, if at all. Nor can the lawyer attend 
the hearing (the detainee is instead provided with a military 
representative, who is obliged to tell the panel of any use 
ful information he learns about the detainee in the process 
of helping him prepare). So far the written summaries in 
al-Haj’s CSRTs and ARBs are the only formal information 
Stafford Smith has about why his client is being detained 
in Guantanamo. 


Azerbaijan) were designated by the U.S. Treasury after 9/11 
as providing financial support to Al Qaeda. Stafford Smith 
said al-Haj simply delivered the money on his employer’s 
instructions and declared it to customs, unaware that part 
of the sum later made its way to an organization that sup- 
ported the Chechens in 1999. Al-Haj is also said to have “met” 
a senior Al Qaeda lieutenant, Mamdouh Mahmoud Salim, 
while working at the Union Beverage Company, according 
to an Associated Press report. (The AP reported that al-Haj 
once picked Salim and his family up from the airport on 
behalf of his boss.) There’s also a reference to documents 
from al-Haj’s personal business, called Samico Services, 
being found “during a raid of locations occupied by sus- 
pected extremists affiliated with...an Egyptian extremist” 
in an unspecified country. “Neither I nor Sami have any idea 
what this is about,” Stafford Smith told me. He said that one 
of the allegations—that al-Haj lied on a business form estab- 
lishing Samico Services, saying he was also the co-owner of 
another business—is “true but totally irrelevant.” 

It’s impossible to assess the veracity—or the relevance—of 
the government’s claims. The Department of Defense did 
not answer a list of detailed questions about al-Haj’s case, 
and instead provided me with a written response which 
read, in part: “There is a significant amount of evidence, both 
unclassified and classified, which supports continued deten- 
tion of Sami Al-Hajj by U.S. forces.” But current and former 
intelligence and military sources I spoke with doubted that 
al-Haj was of any significance to U.S. interests, even if he did 
commit the alleged offenses. The former senior intelligence 
official told me that if al-Haj was truly a significant detainee, 
he would have been briefed on his case. 


‘I worked for Al Jazeera as a cameraman, but I am not 
sure I can ever go back to journalism. It is too dangerous, 
and I want to be with my family’? —Sami al-Haj 


The accusation that al-Haj had filmed Osama bin Laden 
did not resurface in the unclassified evidence described to 
al-Haj in the three hearings he has had. Instead, the allega- 
tions against him have evolved over time. In his status review, 
held in late 2004, military officials said al-Haj had gone to 
Afghanistan to buy Stinger missiles to fight in Chechnya, a 
charge that has since been dropped. Then, he was alleged 
to have sought the missiles in 1996, although Stafford Smith 
says he can prove that al-Haj was in the United Arab Emir- 
ates every day of that year. 

An administrative review the following year offered a 
rather confusing string of contentions. There’s a claim that 
between 1997 and 1999, al-Haj delivered several hundred 
thousand dollars from the United Beverage Company to 
the Azerbaijan branch of Al Haramayn, an Islamic charity 
sometimes described as the “United Way of Saudi Arabia.” 
Several branches of Al Haramayn (although not the one in 


For his part, Stafford Smith believes that al-Haj “is clearly 
in Guantanamo for one reason only, and that’s because he’s 
an employee of Al Jazeera.” According to Stafford Smith, al- 
Haj has been interrogated approximately 130 times. Roughly 
125 of those sessions, he said, dealt not with the allegations 
but with Al Jazeera’s operations. Stafford Smith told me 
that military interrogators have repeatedly asked al-Haj to 
confirm that prominent Al Jazeera journalists are members 
of terrorist organizations or that Al Jazeera is funded by Al 
Qaeda. In addition, said Stafford Smith, interrogators offered 
to release al-Haj if he would spy on the network. Several 
military and intelligence sources with knowledge of Guan- 
tanamo told me that those contentions seem plausible, but 
they are impossible to confirm. 

There is one public record of an interrogation of al-Haj. In 
2005, Eric Saar, a former Army linguist at Guantanamo, pub- 
lished Inside the Wire, a critical account of his experiences. 
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Saar describes an interrogation of an Al Jazeera cameraman, 
to whom, like all the prisoners in the book, Saar grants a 
pseudonym—in this case “Adib.” (Saar is prohibited by the 
Pentagon from commenting on the book.) The interrogation 
is conducted by an employee of an unnamed government 
agency. She asks for “Adib’s” restraints to be removed, offers 
him a Coke, and questions him about the financing of par- 
ticular Islamic charities. Saar does not mention any questions 
about Al Jazeera, although at the end ofa cordial conversation, 
the interrogator asks “Adib” whether he would do a story on 
Guantanamo. He replies: “I can’t wait to do the story.... I’m 
going to tell exactly what I’ve seen here—that the American 
authorities have no respect for Islam, and they are holding 
innocent men without charging them with anything.” 

It’s worth noting that in the public allegations, at least, al- 
Haj has not been accused of committing any aggressive acts 
against the U.S. According to a review of the first 517 combat- 
ant status reviews by the Seton Hall University School of Law 
in 2006, this places him in the same category as 55 percent 
of Guantanamo’s inmates. (Only 8 percent were accused of 
fighting for Al Qaeda.) The thousands of pages of status and 
administrative review transcripts often make for curious 
reading. Sometimes, a detainee is presented with a serious 
accusation, such as attending an Al Qaeda training camp. But 
in other cases, the assertions are based on circumstantial 
connections with suspected terrorists or organizations that 
support them. What is especially striking about the reviews 
is that rather than being a process to assess the fairness of 
the allegations, they instead appear to provide an additional 
forum to gather information about the detainee. 

On August 12, 2005, at his first administrative review, al- 
Haj appeared in front of the three-man panel in the white 
uniform worn by detainees deemed to be well-behaved, with 
his right foot swathed in a blue bandage or cast. A person 
identified as the Designated Military Officer summarized 
the evidence against him. In addition to the claims men- 
tioned above, there were some related to his journalistic work, 
such as a statement that al-Haj had interviewed several Tal- 
iban officials in Kandahar, as well as a member of Al Qaeda. 
The officer noted that al-Haj had told interrogators that “he 
would exercise caution in future assignments with Al Jazeera.” 

“Before, I worked for Al Jazeera as a cameraman but I am not 
sure I can ever go back to journalism,’ al-Haj responded. “It 
is too dangerous, and I want to be with my family.” 


BY NOW, ABOUT 395 detainees have been released or trans- 
ferred from Guantanamo, and a number have described their 
experiences in interviews and books. Many of them offer an 
eerily similar picture of a place where the strangeness of the 
surroundings produces a distinct culture and vocabulary. 
For instance, many detainees can casually reel off the jargon 
associated with the ARBs or CSsRTs, or talk in matter-of-fact 
tones of being “IrF-ed”—forcibly removed from their cells 
by a five- or six-man Immediate Reaction Force. 

One of al-Haj’s closest friends in Guantanamo was Jamal 
Abdullah Kiyemba, a Ugandan citizen who had lived in Brit- 
ain since he was a teenager. Kiyemba, a soft-spoken phar- 
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maceutical and cosmetic science student, was seized in 
Pakistan, where he said he had gone to study Arabic and the 
Koran, by local military forces. (His status review “summary 
of evidence” said he had traveled to Pakistan to fight in the 
jihad in Afghanistan.) He was released in February 2006 and 
deported to Uganda, where he spoke to me by phone. 

Kiyemba remembers his first meeting with al-Haj quite 
clearly. One day, he told me, a tall detainee wearing the stan- 
dard orange uniform was brought into the next cell. His 
beard and hair had recently been shaved; he had a black eye 
and a swollen face. Kiyemba greeted him according to the 
detainees’ informal social code. “You give the Islamic greet- 
ing of peace, and then you start asking, Who are you? How 
did you get here? What happened to you? Then I asked him 
why his face was so swollen, and he told me he was IRF-ed.” 

At that time, the two were living in Camp Two (they would 
later share a room in Camp Four, the medium-security block, 
where multiple detainees occupy each room). Camp Two, 
Kiyemba said, comprises cell blocks “like cargo containers 
from a ship,” each housing two rows of twenty-four, six-by- 
eight-foot steel cells, some painted a soothing shade of green. 
Every cell contained a bed, a mattress, a blanket, a prayer mat, 
a pair of slippers, a Koran, a sink, and a squat toilet. Guards 
pushed food through an aperture in the door known as the 

“din hole”; fluorescent lights flooded the cells twenty-four 
hours a day through the tightly woven mesh walls. Curiously, 
many Guantanamo detainees talk more about the humiliation 
of being constantly exposed than of being physically abused. 
Perhaps because of the lack of privacy, most inmates made an 
effort to get to know those around them; Kiyemba and al-Haj 
became good friends while they lived in adjoining cells. 

In Guantanamo, many detainees seem to find solace in 
Islamic rituals. Al-Haj and Kiyemba prayed five times a day. 
Kiyemba told me that al-Haj didn’t exercise much, because 
back when he was taken to Bagram Air Base, he had been left 
outside for long periods in the cold, causing his feet to swell 
and his knees to ache. Instead, he liked to read, especially the 
Koran and other religious texts. (In a letter to Clive Stafford 
Smith, al-Haj mentioned that he wouldn’t mind some secular 
reading material, but the only books available were “silly ones 
about TinTin or Mickey Mouse.”) Occasionally, the inmates 
on the block would hold concerts and sing Islamic songs, and 
al-Haj would act as the emcee. Kiyemba also often saw al-Haj 
writing in his cell when he was permitted a pen and paper. 

At first, his wife Asma told me, al-Haj’s letters contained a 
lot of poetry. He wrote one poem called “On the meaning of 
the Statue of Liberty” that reads, in part: “Sadly, the flame in 
her hand is sputtering in the storm. Will, first, the light go out 
on the world, and then the statue crumble?” At other times, 
he seems determined to act as a reporter inside Guantanamo. 
Once, he detailed twelve incidents of abuse or mistreatment 
he had heard about from other detainees. A number of these 
incidents are confirmed by official investigations and press 
accounts, such as a female interrogator’s wiping what she 
said was menstrual blood on a detainee, prolonged use of 
stress positions, the use of dogs, careless or offensive han- 
dling of the Koran by prison guards, and the wrapping of a 
detainee in an Israeli flag during an interrogation. On another 
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occasion, al-Haj gathered information on a hunger strike that 
Stafford Smith used to encourage media coverage. “It took 
me a visit to work out what a gold mine Sami is,” Stafford 
Smith said. Kiyemba remarked to me that al-Haj “had that 
journalist attitude.” 


DESPITE THE NOVELTY of al-Haj’s status as the only journal- 
ist inside Guantanamo, it was a long time before he attracted 

much media attention. At first, even Al Jazeera was reluctant 
to cover his story. “Up until around 2003, the air was very 
tense. You didn’t really want to investigate it too much,” said 

Ahmad Ibrahim, an Al Jazeera producer who has researched 

al-Haj’s case. “At least to a lot of people around the world, 
holding people was probably justifiable due to the enormity 
of 9/11. And in the Arab world, the situation at Guantanamo 

was difficult to comprehend or believe, even—that any kind of 
torture would be perpetrated by the U.S. A lot of people didn’t 
comprehend what Guantanamo stood for, and the legal argu- 
ments that were used to justify it.” In 2005, Ibrahim invited 

Stafford Smith to Al Jazeera’s headquarters in Doha. “That’s 

when the big interest in Sami and his plight started.” 

Since then, al-Haj has become a cause célébre in the Arab 
world. Ibrahim made a forty-five-minute documentary about 
him, Prisoner 345, and Al Jazeera regularly reports on his case. 
Al-Haj has also been featured in several stories in the British 
press. But despite repeated efforts by Ibrahim and Stafford 
Smith, there was until very recently almost no coverage of 
al-Haj in the U.S., apart from a New York Times column last 
October by Nicholas Kristof. Al Jazeera “is still perceived in 
avery negative way” in the U.S., said Joel Campagna of the 
Committee to Protect Journalists. “I think that has made 
people pause when looking at this case.” 

But while some journalists may distrust Al Jazeera, or may 
have believed Donald Rumsfeld’s discredited claim that the 
inmates represented the “worst of the worst,” others may 
have avoided writing about detainees like al-Haj because of a 
more mundane bias: the simple difficulty of reporting about 
Guantanamo. It’s often been noted that the lopsided legal 
process fashioned by the Bush administration makes it virtu- 
ally impossible for detainees to defend themselves. A lesser 
noticed consequence is that the withholding of evidence 
makes it impossible for journalists to write a conventionally 

“balanced” story about individual detainees—and hence, they 
are less likely to write about them at all. While researching 
this piece, for instance, I’ve had plenty of access to al-Haj’s 
lawyer and to Al Jazeera, but none to the Department of 
Defense or al-Haj himself. This imbalance is uncomfort- 
able, but to be deterred by it would be to miss the point. The 
central question underlying the case of al-Haj and the other 
detainees is not their guilt or innocence, but why they have 
been held at Guantanamo for six years without a mechanism 
to fairly determine whether they belong there. 


ON SEPTEMBER 11, 2006, al-Haj had another administra- 
tive review, this one conducted in his absence. Later he was 
informed that he would be remaining in Guantanamo for at 


least another year. In November, Congress passed the Military 

Commissions Act of 2006, which, for now, has largely removed 

the Guantanamo detainees from the scrutiny of federal courts. 
The act also established a new form of military tribunal fol- 
lowing successful court challenges to the previous system. 
The act requires detainees to be charged with specific offenses, 
and allows lawyers some access to evidence. But the Bush 

administration has said that it plans to prosecute only seventy 

or eighty detainees in the new forums; al-Haj is not one of 
them. More recently, the government has moved to stanch the 

flow of information from Guantanamo to the outside world. 
In April, the Pentagon sought to restrict lawyers to three vis- 
its per client. In May, it withdrew that proposal under criti- 
cism, but is still pursuing measures to monitor mail between 

lawyers and their clients, and to bar access by lawyers to the 

classified information that supports a detainee’s designation 

as an “enemy combatant.” Those proposals have reverber- 
ated among Guantanamo’s inhabitants. As the detainees have 

become increasingly despairing about the indefinite nature 

of their confinement, some have turned against their lawyers, 
while others have responded in a more drastic fashion. 

At 9.30 a.m. on January 7, 2007, al-Haj began a hunger 
strike. (In official government Guantanamo parlance, this is 
known as “voluntary fasting.”) He sent a letter to his inter- 
rogator and the admiral in charge of the base, demanding 
respect for the prisoners’ religious rights, the proper applica- 
tion of the Geneva Conventions to the camp, an end to the 
practice of total isolation, an investigation of three prisoners 
who died in June 2006, and a fair trial in a U.S. court. After he 
stopped eating, his correspondence became noticeably less 
lucid. A letter dated January 10 reads: “After I miss three meal 
they started to punished they put me on level 4 not allowed to 
go for rac and they taken everything even the bottle of water 
and glasses and knee band and my letters and pen even my 
lovely son photo. They left for me only green mat.” 

Al-Haj’s weight has fluctuated wildly since he arrived at 
Guantanamo. In September 2006, it had climbed to 284.5 
pounds, according to Defense Department records, only to 
drop by almost one hundred pounds in ten weeks. In a diary 
of his hunger strike that he wrote for his lawyers, al-Haj 
noted that he now weighed 167 pounds after twenty-one 
days of fasting. Once the weight of a detainee drops to 80 
percent of his normal weight, he is required to be “enterally 
fed,” that is, fed liquids through a tube. In his characteristi- 
cally precise manner, al-Haj described being strapped to a 
custom-built chair while a doctor pushed a yellow tube down 
his left nostril until it reached his stomach, then filled it with 
250 milliliters of a liquid called Ensure. 

By early June, eighteen detainees were refusing food. Al- 
Haj had not yet received a reply to his letter to the admi- 
ral, but he has no intention of stopping. “I will continue the 
struggle until we get our rights. The strike is the only way 
that I can protest,” he wrote. “Meanwhile, to my wife and son 
I say, ‘Don’t worry. What will happen will happen. One day 
the sun will shine again, and we will be free. Facts are facts 
and at last we will prevail?” cur 


RACHEL MORRIS is an editor at The Washington Monthly. 
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Brian Tierney’s 
Grand Experiment 


Fitting Philly pigs for wings 


BY JULIA M. KLEIN 


Pigs weren’t flying around The Philadelphia Inquirer’s historic 
white deco tower on North Broad Street—not yet anyway. But 
this was a gleeful day for Brian P. Tierney, even if he’d forfeited 
the element of surprise. For months, the chief executive officer of 
Philadelphia Media Holdings had been telling anyone who would 
listen that the spring Audit Bureau of Circulations figures would 
show an increase in Inguirer circulation. The rise—the first since 


2004—would be small, he knew, but symbolically significant 
after years of plummeting readership under the penny-pinch- 
ing management of Knight Ridder, which had budgeted for 
another 7 percent decline. And it would contrast nicely with 
continuing circulation drops at other major metro dailies and 
the Inquirer’s suburban competition. 

It would make one hell of a story—and one hell of an ad. 

So on April 30, when news broke that average paid daily 
circulation was up 2,136 (to 352,593) for the year ending 
in March, the former advertising and public relations guru 
wasn’t waiting in his twelfth-floor office. He was standing by 
the elevators, impatient to spin a triumphal tale about this 
modest 0.6 percent hike. “Who’s having our success right 
now? Nobody!” he crowed. “Go look at the numbers.” 

Only ten months before, Tierney and a consortium of local 
investors had taken control of the Inquirer, the Philadelphia 
Daily News, their Web site, philly.com, and several smaller 
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properties from the McClatchy Com- 
pany. Now, after some nasty detours, the 

fifty-year-old Tierney had achieved at 
least the beginning of the turnaround 

he’d promised. “It’s about setting out an 

optimistic vision, it’s about focusing on 

quality in everything that we do—first 

and foremost journalistically,’ Tierney 

said. He’d hired a stellar management 

team, he said, and rousted his employ- 
ees from their chronic malaise. And he 

was pouring $22 million into the papers 

and their Web site—$14 million for mar- 
keting and circulation alone. 

Which brings us to the winged pigs, 
the metaphor at the heart of the com- 
pany’s latest promotional campaign: au- 
daciously self-congratulatory, much like 
Tierney himself, the newspaper, Web, 
and radio ads touted the fantastical, con- 
ventional-wisdom-defying quality of the 
circulation boost, as well as a 41 percent 
rise in page views on philly.com and an 
increase in Daily News home delivery. 

This last day in April also marked 
another milestone: the debut on the 
Inquirer business front of a column of 
briefs sponsored by Citizens Bank. In 
response to outside criticism, Bruce Lar- 
rick, the weekend national/foreign editor, 
called the idea “deplorable” in an internal 
e-mail, and many staff members agreed. 
There had been other advertising incur- 
sions: a Comcast Cable-sponsored televi- 
sion guide in the Sunday Inquirer, news 
summaries in both papers sponsored by 
Commerce Bank, and front-page ads in 
the Inquirer. And Tierney’s revolution 
was just beginning. 

Take the Web site, philly.com, still a 
more or less conventional mix of news, 
blogs, chats, and podcasts. Eric Grilly, the site’s new president, 
recently added video and said a complete relaunch was planned 
for later in the year. According to Grilly, creative ways of link- 
ing editorial and advertising content would be the key to the 
company’s online future—and, therefore, its future, period. 

As chain ownership collapses, and readers and advertisers 
desert print, Tierney’s Philadelphia experiment may become 
an unlikely national role model. Since taking charge a year 
ago, Tierney has established himself as a twenty-first-century 
media buccaneer, unafraid—for better and worse—to break 
old rules. As the real-estate magnate Sam Zell prepares to 
run the Tribune Company and Rupert Murdoch makes a run 
at Dow Jones and Company, Tierney is galloping at the head 
of the wagon train, laden with products he must simultane- 
ously sell and reinvent. (And Rupert had better watch out: 
in June, Tierney expressed interest in joining other possible 
investors in a bid for Dow Jones.) 


Illustration by André Metzger 
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But let’s let Tierney mix his own metaphors. “In this seat,” 


he declares, pugnacious, embattled (in short, happy), “I can’t 
have the luxury of sitting in the stands critiquing. I’m the 
man in the arena.” 
He ticks off the challenges he feels he has surmounted: 
guaranteeing the editorial integrity of the newspapers, 
negotiating labor contracts, upgrading business operations. 
“We’ve done it!” he says. “So I keep feeling like we’ve jumped 
through the hoops of fire. We do that, and somebody says, 
‘There’s another one.” 


NO ONE EXPECTED Tierney, the clear underdog among five 

potential buyers, to get the papers in the first place. But even 

before McClatchy Company had snapped up Knight Ridder, 
Tierney already had a hunch that McClatchy might spin off 
Philadelphia Newspapers, Inc. and was busy lining up sup- 
port from his network of rich friends. “Privately, I thought 

there was not a big chance I was ever going to write a check,” 
says Michael Hagan, the chairman and chief executive officer 
of NutriSystem Inc., on whose board Tierney sits. “I was 

shocked when he pulled it off.” 

The initial reports, after the $562 million deal was struck 
in May 2006, emphasized the irony of the transaction—that 
a man who had helped spin, not to mention squelch, news- 
paper stories was now the most powerful force in Philadel- 
phia journalism. Tierney took over with celebratory gusto, 
to the accompaniment of string bands, T-shirts, balloons, 
and pledges of noninterference in editorial operations. The 
slogan he emblazoned on honor boxes and delivery trucks 
was “Bringing home the news.” He cast himself in the role of 
the hometown hero, even showing up at a Halloween party 
in a Superman suit. 

To the long-battered newsrooms, traumatized by endless 
cost-cutting under Knight Ridder, he promised that “the 
next great era of Philadelphia journalism” was at hand. “His 
passion is contagious,” says Michael Days, editor of the Daily 
News, whose staff was thrilled that Tierney had guaranteed 
the feisty tabloid’s future. 

Last fall, the storyline changed again. With national adver- 
tising revenue plummeting, contract negotiations with the 
company’s unions grew contentious. After threatening as 
many as 150 layoffs in the Inquirer newsroom, Tierney got 
much of what he wanted: reformed work rules, curtailed 
benefits, the ability to hire new workers for less pay. But he 
stunned The Newspaper Guild by nevertheless decreeing 
layoffs of about seventy editorial employees, or 17 percent 
of the Inquirer’s editorial staff, including many young and 
minority reporters. (Tierney, who openly abhors the senior- 
ity system governing layoffs, managed to poke holes in it, but 
not eliminate it.) 

The painful job cuts—unprecedented at a paper that was 
used to the more benign ritual of periodic buyouts—were 
overseen by Bill Marimow, a Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter 
and editor whom Tierney had hired to replace Amanda Ben- 
nett as Inquirer editor. Marimow, then at National Public 
Radio, said he had written to Tierney asking to be consid- 
ered for the job in August after the film Invincible, about an 
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unlikely Philadelphia football hero, had stirred his desire 
to return to his hometown paper. Even the prospective lay- 
offs—he’d fought similar cuts as editor of the Baltimore Sun, 
and been fired as a result—didn’t dissuade him. “I knew that 
for these two newspapers, the Inquirer and the Daily News, 
to flourish,” Marimow said, “they had to be smaller.” 

As it happens, Michael Days managed to convince Tierney 
not to pare down the Daily News’s already skeletal staff; he has 
even done some modest hiring. But the Inguirer layoffs, which 
eviscerated the copy desks and further taxed the paper’s abil- 
ity to cover its far-flung region, left a residue of resentment. 
The paper’s roughly 330-person newsroom was now about 
half the size it had been in the mid-1990s (including both 
staff and stringers); the only remnant of its fifteen foreign and 
national bureaus was a two-person Washington bureau. 

Tierney “came in with Mummers and soft pretzels and 
T-shirts,” says John Hall, who lost his job as an Inquirer 
copy editor and now works for The Wall Street Journal, “and 
within a few months, we suddenly had become this thing 
that couldn’t afford pensions or sick time or nearly one out 
of five of its newsroom staff. He’s a salesman, and he just 
sells. To me and a lot of people still at the paper, he just has 
no credibility.” 

Jonathan Storm, the Inquirer’s veteran television critic, 
compares Tierney to Janus, the two-faced god: “One side is 
encouraging, at least to me and to some who are looking for 
some kind of motion we haven’t had,” even if it is “motion to 
be better as a small thing.” Still, Storm says he can’t entirely 
shake his disappointment at the contract—“this dull ache, 
this idea that we’re getting ripped off.” 

Tierney argues that he made the tough choices leaders 
must make as economic circumstances change. “Here’s the 
thing that I think gets lost: nobody’s getting a dividend. It’s 
not going to Wall Street. It’s getting invested back into your 
business—to do what we’ve done today,” he says, referring to 
the circulation increase. “Believe me, I feel for every journal- 
ist—half of them have come back as freelancers—but I feel 
for every journalist who had to go, just like I feel for the ten 
or twelve truck drivers we reduced as well. But in the end, 
we've got to do what we’ve got to do, and keep moving ahead. 
The dogs bark, the caravan rolls on.” 


THE FIRST TIME I saw Tierney was at a March panel on lead- 
ership sponsored by Philadelphia magazine. Flanked rather 
improbably by a local chef, a college basketball coach, and 
the president of United Way of Southeastern Pennsylvania, 
he walked on stage at the National Constitution Center with 
a bounce and what appeared to be a trace of nervousness. 
Perhaps he was still smarting from the magazine’s April pro- 
file, which alternated flattery—calling him “a visionary” with 
“economically sensible” ideas—with suggestions that he was 
prone to bluff, bully, and deceive. Tierney later called the 
story “unfair” and “illogical,” taking particular exception 
to its claim that he was more interested in brand creation 
than good journalism. “It’s like saying that someone wants 
to have a great restaurant,” he said, “and doesn’t really care 
about the food.” 


Slightly paunchy, with a round, reddish face and wire- 
rimmed glasses, Tierney spoke quickly during the panel, 
frequently failing to finish sentences. His speech had a frag- 
mentary, mosaic quality, as though his thoughts were flying 
past too quickly to contain. The impression of restlessness 
was reinforced by his posture. He had trouble sitting still and 
kept playing with a small black object—click, click—which 
turned out to be the cap of his bottled water. 

I had spoken to Tierney a few weeks earlier on the phone, 
a long, intense conversation about his facedown with The 
Newspaper Guild. With revenues plunging—the company 
had a cash flow of about $55 million, and owed its lenders 
$39 million a year—“only a fool would say that hiring another 
hundred journalists is going to solve it,” Tierney said. The 
contract concessions and layoffs created $21 million in sav- 
ings, he estimated. Better, he thought, to spend the money 
on other initiatives: computer upgrades at the printing plant, 
promotion, the Web site. 

“I’m going to use my headphones, so I can pace while I’m 
talking,” Tierney said at one point. As notable as his energy, 
though, is his desire to stay in control of the interview and 
the story—unsurprising perhaps, given his public relations 
background. When I suggested shadowing him for a day to 
observe his interactions, his response was curious. “Then I 
would have to create a phony day,” he said. 

After we set a date for a long-delayed face-to-face inter- 
view, I initiated the usual calls in search of biography and 
color. Late one afternoon, the phone rang. “Quit stalking 
me,” said a deep male voice that I couldn’t quite place. It was 
Tierney himself, at his most charming. 

He had just been invited to an International Press Insti- 
tute conference in Istanbul to discuss new models of news- 
paper ownership and needed to reschedule our interview. 
“You’re coming up on deadline,” he remarked. Only later did 
I learn that he had omitted one tantalizing detail: on his 
panel in Turkey would be Tony Ridder, the executive who 
had shepherded the once-formidable Knight Ridder chain 
into extinction, and whose management practices Tierney 
had been decrying all year. 


“IT WASN’T AS if I was creating ads in my bedroom when 
I was a little boy. It wasn’t like I always dreamed of this,” 
Tierney is saying. We’re sitting at his office conference table, 
along with his spokesman Jay Devine. On one wall are cop- 
ies of newspaper front pages from around the country. In a 
far corner are Tierney memorabilia: a photograph taken in 
college with President Gerald Ford, testaments to his entre- 
preneurial successes, family photographs (his wife, Maud, is 
a lithe blond, and they have two grown sons), and the first 
dollar spent in the newspapers’ gift shop under his owner- 
ship. A sign proclaims: “You get the culture you’re willing 
to accept.” 

“T dreamed of probably being a lawyer,’ Tierney contin- 
ues. “Where I grew up, that was a pretty elegant job to have.” 
Tierney’s roots are modest—his mother, of Italian extraction, 
worked as a waitress and his Irish American father owned 
a glass shop. One of five sons, Tierney was a scholarship 


student at Episcopal Academy, an elite suburban day school 
that his friends say was transformative for him. He later 
spearheaded an ambitious fund drive for the school’s new 
campus in Newtown Square. 

At the University of Pennsylvania, he majored in political 
science and courted his future wife, who'd transferred to 
Penn after meeting him. But he wasn’t quite ready for his 
dream of law school. (Years later, he would earn a degree 
from Widener University School of Law by attending night 
classes.) Politics called to him: During high school, he had run 
unsuccessfully for Springfield Township Commissioner, as a 
Democrat. After graduation, Tierney moved to Washington 
and worked for the local elections division of the Republican 


‘In the end, we’ve got 
to do what we’ve got 
to do. The dogs bark, 
the caravan rolls on, 


National Committee. “It was fun because you were learning 
about research and targeting,” he says. In 2003, he chaired 
the Republican Sam Katz’s losing race for mayor. 

When Mary Stengel Austen met Tierney, he was the head 
of public relations at Lewis, Gilman & Kynett in Philadelphia. 
When he left to start his own agency—the first of four com- 
panies he would found and then sell, becoming a millionaire 
in the process—she followed. She cites his “incredible work 
ethic,” which she says includes valuing the work of others. 

“Brian sees around corners,” says Austen, now chief executive 
officer of Tierney Communications. “Never count him out. 
When he is against the wall, he is at his best.” 

While Austen saw the fierce drive to succeed, David F. 
Girard-diCarlo, chairman of the law firm Blank Rome and an 
early mentor, glimpsed Tierney’s fear of failure. Before Tier- 
ney launched his first company, Girard-diCarlo remembers 

“Brian with his unlit cigar walking around the conference 
room pacing and worrying about how he was going to be 
successful and whether he was going to meet a payroll and 
where he was going to get his clients.” 

By the time he represented the Archdiocese of Philadelphia, 
in the mid-1990s, that anxiety had morphed into ferocious 
self-assurance. The Inquirer reporter Ralph Cipriano’s aggres- 
sive coverage of archdiocesan finances aroused Tierney’s ire. 
In meetings with Cipriano’s editors, Tierney “came across 
as a bully who was totally disrespectful of the reporter, the 
paper, and the process,” says Phillip Dixon, a former Inquirer 
managing editor and now chairman of Howard University’s 
journalism department. “He was in for the win by any means 
necessary, and so what about collateral damage.” The damage, 
in the end, was considerable: a divided newsroom, the end 
of Cipriano’s Inquirer career, and a reported multimillion 
settlement paid out to Cipriano by the company. 
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“T’m a zealous advocate,” says Tierney, unrepentant. Now, 
he says, “I’m zealous for this paper.” 


IN PART BECAUSE Of that history, Tierney made much of a 
written pledge, signed by him and all the investors, not to 
attempt to “influence or interfere with the editorial policies 
or decisions of the publisher.” With equal fanfare, then editor 
Amanda Bennett set up a committee to monitor coverage of 
the investors, including the new chairman of Philadelphia 
Media Holdings, the homebuilder Bruce Toll. When the per- 
sonable publisher of the two newspapers, Joe Natoli, left for 
a job in Miami, Tierney named himself publisher of both 
papers. (In May, he named Mark Frisby publisher of the Daily 
News and promoted himself the president and CEO.) 

By the fall of 2006, Bennett was gone, and Marimow 
decided there was no need for the noninterference com- 
mittee. “I want Brian to be a presence in the newsroom,” he 
says. He notes that the Inquirer has not flinched from cover- 
ing a controversy about whether executives in Bruce Toll’s 
company are overcompensated, and that “having a publisher 
who can provide story tips and perspective is valuable.” 

Tierney can be aggressively hands-on. When the paper 
launched a new Chester County section in November, before 
Marimow’s arrival, Tierney traveled to West Chester, the 

county seat, to hand out free newspapers. Then he realized 
that the section contained no Chester County news: “I said, 
‘We’ve got a Chester County section. We’re selling Chester 
County advertisers. I’m running TV commercials saying, 
‘Chester County’ You promised me you'd create a Chester 
County section.’ It was a promise not kept.” 

In response, the paper’s top editors dispatched a SwaT 
team of reporters to work forty-five-day tours of duty in 
Chester County. “Everybody was confused about what the 
mission was. There weren’t enough desks or computers,” 
recalls Art Carey, a veteran reporter who had been writing 
a column for the Image section. The contract negotiations 
were going on, layoffs were on the horizon, and “the entire 
staff was in a state of disarray and demoralized.” 

But Carey, who is still writing features in Chester County, 
says he doesn’t blame Tierney for the redeployment. “I 
always thought the idea that he would not interfere with 
the editorial product was ludicrous,” he says. “Why would 
you buy something that you can’t shape? If I were in his shoes, 
I’d raise a ruckus, too.” 

Carey worries more about the sponsored business column. 
“It’s a perilous and confusing time for newspapers,” he says. 
“The question is, how much compromising should be done 

to ensure their economic vitality? And at what point does 
that begin to destroy people’s respect for the product and 
undermine its credibility?” 

Tierney makes no apologies for his involvement: “I didn’t 
buy this to put it in a blind trust. I’m not here to be a pot- 
ted plant. Does Don Graham”—chief executive officer of The 
Washington Post Company—‘“get involved? I think he does. 
Arthur Sulzberger”—publisher of The New York Times—“do 
you think he just kind of sits in his office and plays pinochle? 
No. You’re running an operation. You need to lead it.” 
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Not long after the layoffs, Tierney hired three freelance 
columnists: Michael Smerconish, an outspoken radio per- 
sonality who was already a Daily News columnist; Mark 
Bowden, a former Inquirer reporter and the author of Black 
Hawk Down: A Story of Modern War (1999); and Lisa Scot- 
toline, a bestselling author of legal thrillers. Smerconish and 
Bowden, both right of center, write for the Inquirer’s Cur- 
rents section, while Scottoline pens a humor column for 
Image called “Chick Wit.” 

The prospective hires came as a surprise to Chris Satullo, 
the editorial page editor, who had been discussing a column 
with Senator Rick Santorum, a conservative Republican. 
Satullo announced his resignation from the job in June. 
Tierney “has thirteen ideas in the shower every morning,” 
including “two great ideas,” said a clearly frustrated Satullo, 
who will stay on as a columnist and director of the paper’s 
civic engagement efforts. Tierney, Satuilo said, needs “to 
develop trusting relationships” with his editors and under- 
stand that when they challenge him, “it’s not resistance to 
change talking—it’s experience, and maybe even wisdom, 
talking.” 

Tierney cites his hiring of Marimow, who is well respected 
in the newsroom, as one of his greatest coups. Marimow 
has embraced the new mission of excellence in local and 
regional coverage, putting the Inquirer’s (waning) old ambi- 
tions aside. The paper’s sole remaining foreign correspon- 
dent, Ned Warwick, was summoned home after just a few 
months in Jerusalem and is now the Pennsylvania editor. 
The Inquirer’s onetime Africa correspondent, Andrew May- 
kuth, and its former national political reporter, Larry Eichel, 
were assigned to a stellar team covering Philadelphia’s hotly 
contested Democratic mayoral primary. 

Marimow and Tierney also recruited Vernon Loeb, the Los 
Angeles Times’s investigations editor and a former Inquirer 
foreign correspondent, as metropolitan editor. Tierney called 
Loeb’s wife to clinch the deal. Loeb says he had come to 
believe that “those guys running the Tribune Company were 
the least innovative bunch I’d ever seen—the same as Knight 
Ridder. They had one move: diminish the product.” Tierney, 
by contrast, seemed to embody “all the entrepreneurial quali- 
ties that Tribune seems to lack.” 

In May, Tierney, in another promotional masterstroke, 
announced that the Inquirer would sponsor a Sudoku 
National Championship in October, with the New York Times 
crossword puzzle guru, Will Shortz, as host. A year from 
now, he says, his “fervent hope” is to be able to hire more 
journalists and perhaps even to bring back the Inquirer’s 
once-admired, but costly, Sunday magazine. “It would make 
a lot of people feel good about me,” he says. 

Meanwhile, Loeb says he told his wife, “If I go to Philadel- 
phia and the place goes out of business in a year, just say what 
soldiers’ wives say: ‘He died doing what he loved.’ That’s the 
way I feel about it. If we can’t make it here, with Bill Mari- 
mow running the newsroom and Brian Tierney running the 
business side of the paper, God help this industry.” cur 


JULIA M. KLEIN, a cultural reporter and critic in Philadelphia, was a 
reporter and editor at The Philadelphia Inquirer from 1983 to 2000. 
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Damage Report 


Most of the two hundred journalists who left 
The Dallas Morning News landed on their feet. 
Those who stayed are not so sure. 


BY CRAIG FLOURNOY AND TRACY EVERBACH 


Linda Stewart Ball left The Dallas Morning News in 2006, and she 
couldn’t be professionally happier. “I’m extremely satisfied,” says 
Ball, forty-seven, a reporter at the paper for fourteen years who 
accepted a buyout and became a freelance writer. “I love being 
my own boss.” Reese Dunklin, who received a 2004 Livingston 
Award for Young Journalists, chose not to take the buyout. At 
thirty-three, Dunklin wants to remain at the Morning News but 


concedes he is worried about the paper’s future. “At times you 
wonder where it’s all headed,” he says, “because you sense 
this air of desperation.” 

Management at The Dallas Morning News used a combi- 
nation of layoffs in 2004 and buyouts in 2006, plus attrition, 
to slash some two hundred journalists—30 percent of the 
staff—from the newsroom. This kind of scenario has played 
out at metropolitan dailies across the country, from Long 
Island to California. But what happens afterward? What has 
been the result for those who left, for those who stayed, and 
for the Morning News itself as managers make cuts to try to 
maintain profitability? 

What we found is that Ball and Dunklin are not atypical. 
We surveyed almost half of the two hundred who left the 
Morning News as well as dozens who stayed, and the find- 
ings are surprising. Whether they jumped or were pushed, 
most of those who left are more satisfied today than before 


they left. More than half managed to 
stay in journalism. 

Those who remain, meanwhile, say 
the mood is uncertain at best. Circula- 
tion is in freefall. Readers increasingly 
are dissatisfied. Turnover disrupts sta- 
bility. Many older staff members were 
pushed out in the layoffs; now some of 
the younger ones are leaving on their 
own. Brittany Edwards, a twenty-four- 
year-old feature writer who plans to try 
magazine writing, says many staff mem- 
bers do not believe that management 
can correct the paper’s problems. “Peo- 
ple feel they are into quick fixes,” she 
says. “They don’t look at the long term.” 
Chris Borniger, a twenty-eight-year-old 
copy editor who is heading to law school, 
says he has lost faith in management. “It 
seems we are just grasping at straws,” he 
says. “It is incredibly disheartening.” 


The Layoffs 

Bill DeOre was stunned. He’d been at 
The Dallas Morning News for thirty-five 
years, including twenty-five as the sole 
editorial cartoonist. On October 27, 2004, 
DeOre’s boss told him management had 
eliminated his job. 

That same day, editors told another 
sixty-five newsroom employees to pack 
their bags. Publisher Jim Moroney had 
warned the staff a month earlier that 
there would be a reduction in force, 
but the layoffs shocked them anyway. 
“Thirty-five years there and then noth- 
ing,” says DeOre, fifty-nine. “If they had 
taken me, stripped me naked, put me 
on a big white horse, and marched me 
down Main Street with a big sign that 
said, ‘Bill DeOre doesn’t work for The 
Dallas Morning News anymore, they’d be doing me a favor. 
People don’t know I left. They just airbrushed me out.” 

Not so long ago, the Morning News had been at the top of 
its game. Between 1986 and 1994 the paper won six Pulitzer 
Prizes. A 1999 Columbia Journalism Review survey of more 
than a hundred editors ranked The Dallas Morning News as 
the nation’s fifth-best daily. Participants praised the paper for 
maintaining its commitment to editorial excellence after the 
Dallas Times Herald, its daily competitor, folded in 1991. 

Then came a series of managerial fiascoes. Belo Corp., the 
parent company of the Morning News, invested $37 million 
in a company that produced a hand-held device called Cue- 
Cat. To use it, a newspaper reader had to sit at a computer 
and scan bar codes on the page to visit Web sites for more 
information. The product proved to be a disaster, and in 2001 
Belo was forced to write off its entire investment. Three local 
cable news partnerships with Time Warner that began in 
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2000 cost Belo $10 million a year before Belo withdrew in 
2004. That same year, Belo revealed that the Morning News 
had overstated its circulation by at least 2.5 percent daily 
and 5.7 percent Sunday. The company agreed to reimburse 
advertisers $23 million, which Robert W. Decherd, Belo’s 
chairman and chief executive officer, called “an investment 
in the company’s future.” 

Many at the paper began to worry, and their fears were 
well-founded. On September 29, 2004, the newsroom staff 
met with Moroney, who had been named publisher in 2001 by 
Decherd, his second cousin. Moroney had bad news. Revenue 
had been flat for four years. Newsprint costs had risen. Profit 
had dropped 35 percent in three vears. Less than a month later 
management axed the sixty-six people; their median age was 
fifty-five, their median tenure fourteen years. (Eighteen for- 
mer staffers, all over forty, filed an age-discrimination suit in 
federal court against the News and Belo in October 2006.) 

Some of the laid-off staff members remain angry and hurt. 
Larry Powell spent twenty-nine years at the paper, includ- 
ing twenty as a columnist, and he still misses the newsroom. 

“What it felt like to me was the end of a love affair,” says 
Powell. “You keep thinking, ‘If I say this, maybe she’ll take me 
back’ You still have this great love, but it is unrequited.” 

But as it turns out, most of the ousted staff people seem 
fine now. We received responses from thirty of those who 
were laid off. Only three said they were dissatisfied with their 
new jobs. Most, in fact, said life after the Morning News was 
better. Doug Bedell, fifty-five, a former technology columnist, 
now handles public relations for a Dallas law firm. “This 
company is lean, has smart people running every department, 
and is collegial and team-oriented,” he says. “That’s far from 
the atmosphere of The Dallas Morning News in 2004.” 

Scott Farrell, forty, had spent two years helping to develop 
a high school sports Web site for the Morning News when 
he was laid off. He was bitter then, but the bitterness is gone. 
“Losing your job, even a job you love, is not the end of the 
world,” says Farrell, who covers sports and business for a 
group of community newspapers. “I recovered.” 

A majority of those who were laid off found jobs in jour- 
nalism. Schulyer Dixon, forty, a former assistant sports edi- 
tor, is a desk editor for The Associated Press in Dallas. Gary 
Stratton, fifty-nine, a copy and layout editor for three decades, 
is news editor at the Longview News-Journal. The former 
books editor Cheryl Chapman, sixty (who separately sued 
the newspaper for age and gender discrimination), became 
a wire editor at the Anchorage Daily News. She feels reinvigo- 
rated. “The Anchorage Daily News is a paper run by journal- 
ists who care about two things—solid reporting without fear 
or favor, and memorable writing,” says Chapman. “It’s a great 
place for a serious journalist.” 

It took some journalists a while to find quality journalism 
work. Gregory Katz, fifty-four, had covered six wars as a Morn- 
ing News foreign correspondent. It took him fourteen months 
to land his current job covering the Middle East and Europe for 
the Houston Chronicle. Ricardo Sandoval, forty-nine, spent four 
years in the Morning News Mexico City bureau. After eighteen 
months of freelancing, he became an assistant metro editor at 
The Sacramento Bee. But Gary West, fifty-four, landed his new 
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journalism job in two hours. West, who covers horse racing, 
says the Morning News fired him at 8 a.m. By 10, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram had offered him the same position. 

The layoffs eliminated slightly more than one of every 
ten journalists at the Morning News. They had an average of 
thirty years of experience. Sports lost seventeen, the metro- 
politan desk eight. The newspaper shuttered its Cuba bureau, 
technology section, and the weekly science section, edited by 
Tom Siegfried, fifty-six, one of the country’s most respected 
science writers and editors. Now living in Los Angeles, 
Siegfried writes for magazines and recently published his 
third book. Management argues that the quality of the paper 
improved after the layoffs. But Siegfried worries that The 
Dallas Morning News, like many newspapers, is committing 
slow suicide. “By the time I left, the paper had abandoned the 
desire for excellence that I had seen there in earlier years,” 
he says. “Journalism was no longer the top priority.” 


The Buyouts 

Dwayne Bray did not want to leave The Dallas Morning News, 
and the editors at the Morning News did not want to lose 
him. It’s easy to understand why. Before turning forty, Bray 
had been named editor of the Morning News sports section, 
considered one of the nation’s best. Later, as deputy manag- 
ing editor over the metropolitan desk, he became the highest- 
ranking member of a minority group in the newsroom. He 
oversaw more than a hundred reporters and editors. More 
than a few said they would go through walls for him. Like 
many regional newspapers, the mantra of The Dallas Morn- 
ing News in recent years has been “local, local, local.” Bray 
supervised local coverage. He was on the fast track. 

But when the newspaper offered buyouts in 2006, he took 
the deal. Bray, forty-two, says he did not leave because he saw 
newspapers as a dying industry (“I wanted to be part of the 
solution,” he says). Bray did see ESPN, where he now works, 
as an opportunity, but there was another factor: he objected 
to the leadership of the Morning News. “I put so much into 
motivating and inspiring employees,” he says. “When I get 
to the point where people are not motivated and inspired, I 
get frustrated.” 

Many others would join Bray in heading for the door. In 
2006, when Belo ordered up more newsroom cuts, the ques- 
tion was how to do the job. Moroney did not like buyouts; he 
believed they often meant a newspaper lost its most valuable 
journalists. But the impact of the 2004 layoffs—the pain of 
those forced out and the shattered morale afterward—con- 
vinced him to offer buyouts this time around. 

Meanwhile, Moroney and Mong were dealing with another 
critical problem. Beginning in 2003, they had made a series of 
moves aimed at attracting younger, “casual” readers. Among 
other changes, they remade the broadsheet features section 
into a lifestyles tabloid and discontinued several community 
sections, replacing them with weekly tabs filled with reader- 
generated content about events such as middle-school proj- 
ects or youth-group trips. Results were disastrous. From 2003 
to 2005, the Morning News’s daily circulation declined 15 per- 
cent and its Sunday circulation 20 percent—the biggest drop 
of any U.S. paper with a circulation of more than 100,000. 


In 2006, Moroney and Mong adopted a 
new strategy: focusing on the newspaper’s 
“core readers,” people who had subscribed 
to The Dallas Morning News for at least five 
years. They included older people, middle- 
aged news junkies, and people who love 
reading. They are wealthier and better 
educated than the general population. 

To determine what those core readers 
wanted, the Morning News hired The Mod- 
ellers, a Salt Lake City firm whose clients 
have included Burger King, Disney, Toyota, 
and the Department of Defense. The Mod- 
ellers assembled a survey. More than 3,000 
core readers completed it. In June, Mong 
and George Rodrigue, the managing editor, 
began meeting with the staff to explain 
the results, spelling out the newspaper’s 
future in a series of slide presentations. 

Core readers, they said, prized the work 
of the metropolitan desk, the investigative 
staff, and local education and cultural cov- 
erage. Conversely, they said, core readers 
did not mind if the Morning News relied on 
wire services to provide national and inter- 
national coverage of news and culture. 

Management saw the meetings as infor- 
mational. The staff had a different view. 

“People called it the color-coded terror- 
ist alert,” recalls Alan Goldstein, then an 
assistant business editor. For example, 
Mong and Rodrigue met with the arts and 
features staff on July 7. When the meeting 
ended, many who attended said they felt 
angry and demoralized. “Management was 
making it plain how little it valued cultural 
coverage, and how the depressing rounds 
of cutbacks would only continue,” says 
Jerome Weeks, fifty-three, who had been 
the newspaper’s book critic since 1996. 
Several interpreted the presentation as a 
push out the door. “It would just be a mat- 
ter of time before they got rid of people like 
me,” says Ed Bark, fifty-nine, whe had been 
the newspaper’s television critic for twenty- 
six years. “Management would have you 
believe all the buyouts were voluntary, but 
in reality that is simply not true.” 


On August 10, Moroney and Mong announced details of 
the buyouts. They described them as voluntary. Mong wrote 
in a memo to the staff, “This world of continuous change is 
not for everyone, and for those of you who feel this way, the 
voluntary buyout may be a very attractive choice.” For some, 
that memo crossed a line. A number of editors and reporters 
said they felt insulted that management portrayed the buyout 
as an option for those who could not adapt. 

The buyout offer, in fact, sparked a stampede: 112 report- 
ers, editors, photographers, and artists, almost one-third 
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more than management’s initial estimate, 
took the offer. They were a far different 
group from those who had been laid off. 
They were younger. They included a sig- 
nificantly higher percentage of women, 
including the second-highest-ranking 
woman in the newsroom as well as the 
highest-ranking woman in sports. They 
included more minority group members, 
including the paper’s only full-time Asian 
American columnist. The newspaper’s 
only three-time Pulitzer Prize winner hit 
the road. So did the projects editor. Many 
said the Morning News had lost its com- 
mitment to journalism. Among them was 
Steve Davis, forty-one, a sports reporter 
who began his journalism career at the 
paper in 1990. “I no longer truly believed in 
our product,” Davis says, “and was feeling 
increasingly dishonest about continuing to 
take a paycheck given my reservations.” 

Gretel Kovach, thirty-one, joined the 
paper in 2003 and served as an embedded 
reporter in Iraq. The circulation scandal, 
the layoffs, and the bureau closings con- 
vinced her to take the buyout. “Even in just 
three years, The Dallas Morning News had 
changed so drastically that it was almost 
unrecognizable,” says Kovach, who still 
freelances for the paper. 

We surveyed fifty-one journalists who 
accepted the buyout offer. Just three of 
them said they were dissatisfied with their 
new jobs. Those forced out in 2004 and 
those who chose to leave in 2006 seem to 
generally agree on one point: Life after The 
Dallas Morning News can be very good. 

Pete Slover, forty-seven, spent seven- 
teen years with the paper as a beat and 
investigative reporter. A lawyer, he is now 
special counsel to the state comptroller. 
Karen Thomas, forty-seven, was a thirteen- 
year veteran who specialized in narrative 
writing. She now freelances and teaches 
college journalism. Beatriz Terrazas, forty- 
four, a Nieman fellow who began as a pho- 
tographer and became a features writer, 
co-owns a production company with her 


husband. All enjoy what they are doing. 

Then there’s Michael Precker, fifty-two. For years, he 
wrote features. Before that, he was the paper’s Middle East 
bureau chief. Now Precker is a day manager at The Lodge, an 
upscale Dallas gentlemen’s club, making sure no one harasses 
the pole dancers. “If you’re going to leap out a window,” he 
says, “you might as well have a mattress.” 


Rick Holter, forty-five, is content for different reasons. He 


was the arts editor for nine years. Today he is supervising 
senior editor for National Public Radio’s Day to Day news 
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magazine, based in Los Angeles, where he appreciates NPR’s 
emphasis on journalism and storytelling. “I loved my job at 
The Dallas Morning News,” Holter says, “but more and more 
it became about rearranging deck chairs on the Titanic.” 


The Aftermath 

The Dallas Morning News’s elimination of two hundred 

jobs affected more than those who left. It also fundamen- 
tally changed the paper’s content. Reese Dunklin joined 

the staff in 1999. Like many of his peers, he was attracted 

by the newspaper’s outsized ambition. Then management 

slashed the news staff, eliminated most foreign bureaus, and 

essentially abandoned national coverage. Dunklin and other 
young reporters are still adjusting. “You feel like a child in 

the middle of a divorce—life as you knew it is gone,” he says. 
Among other things: 

¢ The paper had published a stand-alone weekly religion 

section since 1994. In March, the Religion Communicators 

Council named it the best U.S. religion section for the tenth 

time. But management had eliminated it in January. 

¢ The nationally recognized Discoveries section folded in 

2004 when the paper laid off three of its five staffers, includ- 
ing its editor, Siegfried. 

¢ The Morning News once had bureaus in Europe, Asia, the 

Middle East, Cuba, and South America. Today, Mexico is 

the only international bureau. The paper also shuttered its 

Houston and Oklahoma City bureaus. 

¢ The Washington bureau once had a staff of eleven. Today, 
it has two reporters, a columnist, and a vacant reporter’s job. 
They are supposed to cover national issues involving Texas, 
the nation’s second most populous state, with an economy 
nearly as big as Canada’s. Carl Leubsdorf, sixty-nine, has been 
bureau chief for twenty-seven years. Does he have the staff 
necessary to cover capital stories with a Texas angle? “That 
decision was not up to me,” says Leubsdorf. 

¢ The paper has no architecture critic, television critic, or 
book critic. David Dillon, fifty-nine, the paper’s architecture 
critic for twenty-three years, took the buyout. So did Bark, 
one of the nation’s most respected television critics. The 
paper has not had a full-time editorial cartoonist since laying 
off DeOre in 2004. 

“Look at the talent that has walked out of that place and 
hasn’t been replaced,” says the former assistant national edi- 
tor Mike Weiss, a twenty-six-year Morning News veteran, 
now an editor at Bloomberg News in New York. “I think the 
sad thing is that Dallas is becoming very much like any other 
paper. Nothing distinguishes The Dallas Morning News.” 

Mong says the Morning News remains attractive to job 
seekers. “This is one of the best, maybe the best, place for 
a young journalist to work in the country,” he says. Never- 
theless, the exodus continues. During two weeks in April, a 
dozen newsroom employees—including seven in their twen- 
ties—announced plans to leave. Among them is Chris Bor- 
niger, the copy editor heading to law school. Borniger says 
many staff members believed Moroney and Mong when they 
vowed in 2004 to do everything possible to avoid another 
round of staff cuts. “How can you trust people like that when 
they say we’re never going to do that again and, eighteen 
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months later, they are doing essentially the same thing?” he 
says. The mood of younger staff people, he says, is “cynical.” 

Belo was less frugal with its chairman and CEO. In 2006, 
Decherd received more than $2 million in salary and cash 
incentives and almost $3 million in stock and option awards. 
The total exceeds $5 million—a 50 percent increase over 
Decherd’s 2005 compensation and the second year in a row 
he received such an increase. Asked what message his pay 
package sends to the newsroom, Decherd said in an e-mail 
that the Belo board determined his compensation “based on 
the overall performance of the corporation.” Belo investors 
suffered a 12 percent drop in total shareholder return in 2006 
after a 17 percent drop in 2005. 

Decherd and Moroney also face a legal challenge from sev- 
eral Belo stockholders who are seeking to turn their 2004 suit 
into a class action. They charge that between May 2003 and 
August 2004, Belo overstated the Morning News’s circulation 
in order to fraudulently inflate advertising revenue and stock 
value. This May, a federal judge ruled that the lawsuit could 
proceed after finding a “strong inference” that Decherd and 
Moroney “were severely reckless...in reporting substantially 
inflated DMN circulation figures that caused Belo to report 
artificially inflated financial results to investors and the mar- 
ket.” The two men declined to comment on the suit. 


The Future 

Philip Meyer has been a reporter, editor, corporate office- 
holder, and pioneer in computer-assisted reporting, and is 
one of the country’s most respected journalism scholars. 
Meyer understands why managers at The Dallas Morning 
News eliminated two hundred newsroom jobs. He only 
wishes they would look at the long-term implications. 

“It seems to me that papers that do what Dallas just did 
have decided to liquidate the business and get as much money 
out of it as they can,” says Meyer, who holds the Knight Chair 
in Journalism at the University of North Carolina. “That’s 
not crazy. It’s a rational strategy if you only care about what 
happens on your watch as a manager because it takes a long 
time for a newspaper to die, and, while it’s in its death throes, 
it can still be a pretty good cash cow. But it’s really bad for the 
community and for the business in the long run.” 

Meyer and other researchers have published more than 
a dozen studies over the past ten years exploring newsroom 
staffing, journalistic quality, and profitability. A recent study 
by Esther Thorson, an associate dean at the University of 
Missouri’s School of Journalism, examined four years of 
financial data from hundreds of newspapers. Thorson, who 
has studied media for twenty years, says those who try to cut 
the newsroom to maintain profitability are doomed to fail- 
ure. “That’s not a business model,” she says. “That’s a death 
model.” Thorson found that larger newsroom investments 
would translate into greater profits. “A newspaper is a rich 
environment of information and entertainment,” she said. 
“That makes it a fabulous locale for advertising. But if your 
product is degraded and circulation plummets, why would 
advertisers want to invest in that?” 

Belo is investing in the future, Moroney and Mong con- 
tend, by spending hundreds of thousands of dollars on Web 
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training and video equipment. “We’re the most progressive 

newsroom in the United States in terms of shooting video,” 
says Moroney. The result, they insist, is a first-rate Web site, 
DallasNews.com. But a recent survey by Nielsen/NetRatings 

of the nation’s thirty most popular newspaper Web sites 

ranked DallasNews.com twenty-eighth by number of visitors. 
John Banks, the former news and sports editor for Dallas- 
News.com, says he left in 2006 because he felt the newspaper 
refused to invest sufficiently in the Web. “The Dallas Morning 
News is moving too slowly in new media and that’s one of the 

reasons I decided to leave,” he says. 

The paper unveiled a redesigned site in November. Mindy 
McAdams, who helped pioneer The Washington Post’s Web 
site and holds the Knight Chair in Journalism Technology at 
the University of Florida, examined DallasNews.com in May 
for cJR. Her verdict: “They have a bad Web site.” McAdams 
says the site features too much advertising and too little 
news at the top of the home page, miniscule headlines, and 
a lack of photos and graphics. She concludes that the site 
does not serve the local community. “This is a failure of their 
mission,” she says. 

Moroney and Mong are confident they have the Morn- 
ing News on the right track. For one thing, they say, their 
newsroom—which still has some four hundred journalists— 
remains one of the largest in the country. “I defy you to find 
many other newspapers in the country with a staff that size,” 
Mong says. He notes that the paper has won several national 
awards over the past year, including a 2006 photography 
Pulitzer for Hurricane Katrina coverage. (Two of the pho- 
tographers involved in that award, Smiley Pool and Barbara 
Davidson, have since left the paper.) A story by the inves- 
tigative reporter Brooks Egerton recently won a National 
Headliners Award. In February, The Associated Press Sports 
Editors recognized the paper’s sports section with a Triple 
Crown award for the seventeenth year. And in June, Paul 
David Meyer, twenty-nine, and Stella Chavez, thirty-four, 
won the Livingston Award for national reporting, for a series 
on the abduction and abuse of a young Mexican girl in the 
US. “Overall, I believe it is a better paper today than it was 
three or four years ago,” says Moroney. Mong agrees. 

We interviewed more than a hundred current and former 
Morning News people for this article. None agree with that 
assessment. They say the Morning News remains a first-rate 
daily but that the elimination of two hundred reporters, edi- 
tors, photographers, and designers hurt its quality. “I don’t 
think anyone could deny that,” says Egerton, forty-eight, a 
fifteen-year veteran at the paper and one of its most respected 
reporters. “I’ve heard people try to spin it to say that it’s all 
still there, but that’s clearly not true.” Chery] Hall, fifty-five, 
a business columnist and thirty-five-year Morning News 
veteran, says she has not seen quality improve over the past 
three years: “We cover less.” Dunklin, a member of the paper’s 
investigative team, says that, “If you are honest, you have to 
say it has slipped. You cannot lose the quality and number 
of journalists we had and not see an impact on the product.” 
Sherry Jacobson, fifty-six, a metro reporter and former col- 
umnist who has worked at the Morning News for more than 
twenty years, has seen the change. “It had been a journalists’ 


paper for so long,” Jacobson says. “Now it’s so much more 
bottom-line driven. But so is the rest of the industry.” 

The paper certainly carries more wire-service stories than 
in the past. We analyzed two weeks of front pages in March 
2007. One-third of the stories were wire copy. The trend is 
particularly noticeable when big national and international 
news breaks. Take the third week in April: a gunman killed 
thirty-two students and professors at Virginia Tech; Attorney 
General Alberto Gonzales, a Texas native, faced harsh criti- 
cism for firing U.S. attorneys; U.S. troops in Iraq died at the 
highest rate of the war; the Supreme Court issued a landmark 
abortion ruling. Every story on the front page of the Morning 
News about those events came from the wires. Indeed, of the 
stories on page one that week, half were wire copy. While the 
paper often lacks staff-generated national and international 
stories, Mong and Moroney say readers care more about local 
news, and that the Morning News excels at local coverage. 
Mong cited local cultural coverage as an example, saying that 
readers “expect us to cover the symphony—that is first and 
foremost a local story—to cover the museums, cover local 
architecture, cover local theater.” 

But the evidence suggests that the sharply reduced staff, 
working with a smaller newshole, has a difficult time accom- 
plishing that. For example, the daily arts section, Guide Live, 
used to run a minimum of eight pages. Now it often con- 
tains four pages including TV listings and gossip. Freelanc- 
ers regularly cover concerts and art exhibits and provide 
architectural reviews. Other newspapers provide many of 
the Morning News movie reviews. That is not surprising. 
Between 2004 and 2006, the arts and features sections lost 
thirty-nine of eighty-three staff members. 

What do readers think? In April, the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations released figures for the country’s twenty-five biggest 
newspapers. From October 2006 through March 2007, the 
daily circulation of the Morning News was 411,919, a decline 
of 14.3 percent compared to a year earlier, more than twice 
the decline of any other large newspaper. Moroney attributes 
half of that decline to planned reductions in the newspaper’s 
circulation area and in the sale of discounted papers. Yet the 
remaining half —at 7 percent—would still exceed the circula- 
tion declines of the other twenty-four top newspapers. 

According to surveys taken in the summer of 2004 by Scar- 
borough Research, 79 percent of readers were satisfied with 
The Dallas Morning News. That number has fallen. A survey 
of a thousand readers during the first five months of 2006 
found that the proportion of satisfied readers had dropped 
to 60 percent. Moroney and Mong say they are unsure what 
caused the decline. “I would say that there’s no silver bul- 
let explanation,” Mong says. More recently, Scarborough 
Research surveyed readers from September 2006 through 
February 2007. This time Moroney and Mong decided not 
to ask readers if they were satisfied. cur 


CRAIG FLOURNOY, who reported for The Dallas Morning News 
from 1979 to 2000, is a journalism professor at Southern Methodist 
University. TRACY EVERBACH, who reported for the Morning News 
from 1986 to 1998, is a journalism professor at the University of North 
Texas. LACEY MEYER, a student at Southern Methodist University, 
helped research this article. 
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Burning the Virtual 


Shoe Leather 


Does journalism in a computer world ma 


BY STEPHEN TOTILO 


I was a novice. She—if she really were a she—was an expert. 
In a computer-generated world called Second Life, the bodies 
that defined me as the interviewer and her as the interviewee 
(our avatars) sat in a lounge rendered on my computer screen 
at my desk in New York City, and on her computer, wherever 


she was. Second Life looks like a video game but 


of a meeting place, a hangout, some would say 


reality. I had used my mouse and keyboard to walk my avatar 
to the lounge where we sat. We were chatting. I typed ques- 
tions. She typed answers. My virtual body had bronze skin 
the color of a fake tan. My jeans were the same virtual ones 
I got when I first logged on to the world in 2004. My leather 
jacket was a hand-me-down from a virtual U2 cover band I’d 
written about. My hair was brown and spiky, a Second Life 
default setting. I sat down and stood up like a stiff. And when 
I typed in real life, my avatar raised his forearms and hands 
as if to an imaginary keyboard, and wiggled his fingers. 
Pixeleen Mistral, red-haired and stylish in a black jacket 
and miniskirt, sat with her legs crossed. I didn’t even know 
how to cross my legs. When she typed to me, her avatar 
remained seated and suave. “I got an animation override,” 
she told me when I acknowledged the obvious fact that I 
was a foreigner in her land. “Most girls get them so they don’t 
walk like complete dorks.” She pointed out another sign of 
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her form-fitting comfort in this world: 
her boots. Second Life is streamed to 
the computers of the thousands of peo- 
ple who “live” and work there, or just 
visit, by the servers of a company in San 
Francisco. Mistral said her boots—also 
black, with metal buckles and studs— 
were so complex that they sometimes 
crashed one of Second Life’s servers if 
she walked into the wrong place. 

Her boots, though, aren’t Mistral’s 
most compelling feature. She is the 
managing editor of the most popular 
in-world newspaper, The Second Life 
Herald. She, like a handful of other pio- 
neering Second Life reporters, covers 
the virtual beat, one keyboard-driven 
step at a time. We met in this lounge so 
that she could tell me what it’s like to do 
this, and how the dozens—maybe hun- 
dreds—of mainstream media report- 
ers who have been stomping through 
the world of late, wearing boots that 
are decidedly less cool than hers, have 
been getting the story wrong. But first, 
I should tell you that journalism has 
defined the four-year-old land of Sec- 
ond Life as it has few places that exist 
on real soil. In the early days, Second 
Life reporters were stars of an experi- 
mental online culture, the Web-based 
town criers of a place where every inno- 
vation—the first gun, the first hug, the 
first recreation of Hiroshima as it was 
minutes after the bomb—was worth 
writing about. Those journalists wrote 
mostly for digital newspapers and blogs 
created specifically to cover Second Life, 
and although some also wrote for main- 
stream publications, they bought into 
the experimental and evolving nature 
of this virtual world and attempted to cover Second Life as a 
distinct, self-contained place, even when it meant jettisoning 
real-world journalistic conventions. 

In a second phase that began about a year ago, a new 
wave of reporters, representing big media outlets and with 
a somewhat different agenda from the pioneers, came in. 
They shined a spotlight, asked for real names, and were 
generally more interested in the phenomenon of Second 
Life—in the wow factor and the growing number of ways 
it mimicked real life—rather than the liberating possibili- 
ties of building a world from scratch. In October 2006, this 
new wave of media attention helped draw Second Life its 
one-millionth new virtual resident—even though the actual 
import of that is a matter of some debate—then its second, 
third, fourth, and fifth-millionth, all by the end of February. 
To the reporters who were there at the start, this new wave 
wasn’t exactly welcome, and the clash of journalistic styles 
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Nice boots! Pixeleen Mistral poses outside the Second Life Herald offices. 
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raises interesting questions about why we do what we do, 
and about what’s important—journalistically—in a place that 
isn’t quite real, but where what happens can have real-world 
consequences. 

I’ve reported in this other world during both phases. This 
spring I spoke with many of the Second Life reporters who 
have worked the hardest to define journalism in their virtual 
land. I’ve been told, as I think about Second Life and what 
is happening here, not to get distracted by the wrong weird- 
ness. I’ve been told why real names don’t matter here and 
why understanding someone’s virtual self does. I’ve been 
told to think clearly about a place where the government is 
also the god, the maker of the land upon which we walk, and 
a private company. I’ve been told not to witness the virtual 
beat through eyes that see a proliferation of obscuring masks, 
but those that see an abundance of revealing truths about 
how people might live if they got a chance to start over. I’ve 
been told this in a place where you can fly to a story with 
the flap of your butterfly wings, and I’ve been told that’s a 
liberating thing. 

Beyond the journalists who have set out to cover this vir- 
tual world as a beat, Second Life has been “explained” in 
dozens of articles. It was a 2006 cover story in Business Week 
and has been featured in at least eight stories in The New York 
Times and dozens more in other major papers. Second Life 
has been profiled on cBs’s Sunday Morning and serves as an 
occasional host location for NPR’s The Infinite Mind. This 
little, virtual place gets a lot of shine. I’ll take some of the 
blame for that—and it is blame I hear in the rising backlash 
against this world from reporters who cover it and virtual 
world-watchers who think it’s all a bit much. I wrote the first 
of those Times stories and I’ve covered Second Life online 
and on air for MTv News, where I write about video games. 
But Second Life isn’t a game. It just looks like one because, 
like the worlds of Grand Theft Auto or Super Mario 64, it’s 
a digital place rendered on a screen. The ways Second Life 

differs from a game are what propel all this interest. 

Launched in 2003, Second Life is the product of Linden 
Lab, a San Francisco company, and its blond, wide-eyed cEo, 
Philip Rosedale, a former chief technical officer at RealNet- 
works who as a teenager tried to build a hovercraft powered 
by lawnmower blades. He never saw Second Life as a game, 
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but as an extension of real life (“RL” in Second Life parlance). 


“We were trying to create a living space that you could just 


go into and it would be real,” he told me recently. His new 
world would provide people who communicated through the 
Internet with something more vivid than an e-mail address 
or chat-room nickname: a virtual body. A new user of Second 
Life would customize an avatar, and maybe what you created 
as a representation of your RL self would say something 
about who you are—or who you want to be. 

(Rosedale was also creating a business. Second Life makes 
money by charging users fees for land that they purchase and 
build on. It also gets funding from investors, including $11 
million in March 2006 from a group led by Globespan Capital 
Partners, and another $8 million in 2004.) 

Users or residents—pointedly not “players”—could build 
themselves a house or a tower or a car or anything else they 
could alchemize from the Second Life tools of creation. Lin- 
den Lab added land as more people moved in. The rest of 
Genesis would be the work of the residents. Eventually, they 
were able to create new physical movement for the world’s 
bodies and objects. Someone invented hugging. Someone 
else invented a Native American war dance. Somebody made 
motorcycles that worked. There was no high score to be won, 
no competition. People could just socialize and work and 
explore. Some built games—casinos and areas for adven- 
ture—but they also built book clubs and places for virtual 
romantic liaisons (a lot of the latter, actually). Perhaps more 
important, there is an actual economy in Second Life, and 
people are making real-world money. But I’m getting ahead 
of myself. 

From the start, Rosedale envisioned people creating golf 
courses and shopping malls (which they have). He expected 
reporting, too. “The big strategy was always that it would 
be emergent like everything else, and, in fact, as journal- 
ism in Second Life emerged it would be a sign to us that 
we were doing something right,” Rosedale says. Though he 
saw journalism as an inevitability, and a useful way for this 
new world to be explained to its residents, he worried that 
Second Life’s early population was too small to produce a 
good reporter. “We had to make calibrated bets early on that 
were sometimes risky,” he says, “where we would try to do 
something to be a seed kernel for something that we hoped 
would happen.” So he made journalism happen. He tapped 
a freelance tech reporter named Wagner James Au to be the 
Adam of Second Life journalism—paid on Rosedale’s Linden 
Lab government dime. 

On April 22, 2003, writing as Hamlet Linden for the New 
World Notes blog on Second Life’s Web site, Au introduced 
himself. “For the next few months, Linden Lab has invited 
me to set aside my journalist cap, and instead, don the 
digital beanie of their in-house virtual correspondent.” He 
wasn’t paid to keep it positive. He wrote about builders and 
eccentrics, but then in August of that year, he reported on 
a tax revolt against Linden Lab (a complaint about the fees 
it charges users who build stuff) led by a resident whose 
avatar was a big cat. 

It was a great beat. “Being in Second Life is sort of like 
underwater lucid dreaming,” Au told me recently. “It’s 
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At one point, the meeting 
was interrupted by 

an audience member 
who mischievously 
triggered a rain of virtual 
male genitals. 


got this weird silence to it, like being underwater. And the 
dreaming part is just everything happens at the same time 
and has no internal logic.” A reporter can fly through his beat 
or teleport instantly to any public quadrant of Second Life’s 
ever-expanding map, and report on anything interesting that 
he encounters. (One of the first times I entered Second Life, I 
flew through a Hiroshima awareness exhibit, met people at a 
virtual casino, explored a chamber designed to simulate the 
medically recorded symptoms of schizophrenia, and climbed 
a giant half-open refrigerator that made me feel the size of 
a mouse.) Reporters can hold office hours, as some do in 
their virtual headquarters, and welcome a colorful parade of 
residents who come to tell them what they’re up to. There 
is much to explore: a castle, a cluster of people re-enact- 
ing a war, a popular nightclub, or a recreation of the United 
Nations’ General Assembly room floating in the virtual sky. 
‘It’s kind of one strange wonderful thing after the other, at 


its best,” says Au. “I just realized that’s the experience, so I 
have to write it with a straight face.” 

Au wasn’t alone on the beat for long. Before I fluttered 
into Second Life in late 2004 to describe for readers of the 
Times a world that had at the time just 15,000 residents, Peter 
Ludlow, a University of Michigan philosophy professor, had 
jumped in to practice his brand of journalism. He’d already 
been in the Times himself, featured in a front-page article in 
January 2004 for having been booted out of another virtual 
world, The Sims Online, for either violating the terms of 
service of operating in that world—which is what Electronic 
Arts, the company that controls The Sims Online, claims— 
or, as Ludlow contends, for raking a little too much muck 
about in-world scams and cybersex through his Web-based 
newspaper, The Alphaville Herald. After his eviction, Ludlow 
brought his avatar, Urizenus Sklar, and his newspaper, now 
renamed the Second Life Herald (secondlifeherald.com), to 
Philip Rosedale’s world. The paper remains a chronicle of 
the more ribald and ingenious creations of Second Life resi- 
dents—those often being innovations in avatar-to-avatar or 
avatar-to-object sex (a recent Herald headline: 100 POSITION 
SL SEX BED—IN 70’S PLAID!). It also continues to take on 
the “government.” “The big issue in these worlds is always 
how is the corporation managing the world? What are the 
conflicts between the user and the management?” Ludlow 
told me recently. “Inevitably you end up writing about that. 


And if you’re not writing about that you’re not writing about 
the world.” 

In late April and early May, the Herald published a story 
about an open letter signed by more than 4,000 Second Life 
residents addressed to Linden Lab, detailing a laundry list of 
administrative complaints, and a series of op-eds attacking 
Linden Lab’s new identity verification systems. The paper also 
reported on the supposed inefficacy of Linden Lab’s recent 
effort to run off users who participated in “ageplay,” or sexual- 
ized encounters involving avatars that look like children. 

In 2003, Daniel Terdiman, a tech reporter then freelanc- 
ing for Wired, heard about Au’s work and began trying to 
convince editors at Wired, and later C-Net, to let him cover 
Second Life. Last October, Terdiman engineered the cre- 
ation of a C-Net bureau in Second Life, where he used his 
avatar to conduct town-hall-like interviews with Second 
Life newsmakers in front of an avatar audience. At one point, 
this oh-so-modern endeavor was interrupted by an audience 
member who mischievously triggered a rain of virtual male 
genitals, a protest against Terdiman’s controversial interview 
subject, an in-world real-estate mogul who had made a lot 
of money and a lot of enemies. 

Then, in early 2005, the Brooklyn-based freelancer Mark 
Wallace was tired of reporting about equity markets in the 
Persian Gulf and about millionaires for Details. He wanted a 
new beat. He logged on to Second Life, discovered an ad for 
a job at Ludlow’s Herald, and signed on as Walker Spaight, 
Urizenus Sklar’s reporting partner. 

Susie Davis, a copy editor in Connecticut, also jumped into 
Second Life. She started reporting there in April 2006. She 
could have been anything in that world, which she visited 
outside her eight-hour copy-editing shifts. She thought she’d 
join a Second Life book club. “The book club I picked hadn’t 
met in six months,” Davis told me. She could have spent her 
Second Life time dancing in discos, but, she said, “If you’re 
going to dance you might as well dance for real.” Reporting 
seemed the most interesting. “The art of chasing a story is 
what kept me in Second Life,” she says. By the middle of 2006, 
her avatar, Ute Hicks, was hired as editor of the Second Life 
Business Magazine, a monthly publication that lasted roughly 
six months, until its publisher shut it down (according to 
Davis, the publisher was wrapping up a stint as a defense 
contractor in Afghanistan, and returning to America where 
he would have less free time to log on to Second Life). Davis 
had a fallback though, because while Ute Hicks was editing 
the business magazine, another avatar that Davis used, one 
Marvel Ousley, was helping to start the Second Life News 
Network, a contender to take on the world’s dominant media 
outlet, The Second Life Herald. 


THOSE WERE THE small engagements. Then Reuters got 
involved, and phase two of journalism’s evolution in Second 
Life was firmly under way. Last summer, Philip Rosedale met 
the Reuters CEO, Tom Glocer, at the elite Allen & Company 
media and technology conference in Sun Valley, Idaho. Glocer 
heard Rosedale speak about Second Life, and, according to 
Rosedale, the two brainstormed over lunch about having a 
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Reuters reporter enter that world full-time. One rationale for 
Reuters was the business angle of Second Life. There was an 
economy in there. The Linden dollar, the currency of Second 
Life, was freely transferable to U.S. dollars (as of June 13, the 
exchange rate was 266 Lindens to every U.S. dollar). A resi- 
dent who built cool virtual motorcycles could sell them to 
other residents for Lindens. Then Linden Lab would transfer 
that “fake” money into real money in the resident’s credit 
card account. (Money can be transferred either way). As in 
the real-world economy, someone who makes things that 
people want or need could turn a profit. People were trying 
to make careers in this world. (Of the more than 12 million 
transactions in May in Second Life, some two hundred were 
for upwards of $2,000.) 

Glocer bit, and in August 2006 Adam Pasick, a London- 
based reporter for Reuters, was assigned the Second Life beat, 
with a virtual Reuters building and a special feed on Reuters’ 
Web site to showcase his efforts. “Honestly, it sounded like 
a career killer,’ Pasick told me. “The whole idea sounded 
faintly ludicrous that we’re going to cover this world that 
doesn’t quite exist.” The bureau opened in October and Pasick 
quickly warmed to the concept, finding rich material in the 
crackdown on casino advertising, profiles of entrepreneurial 
builders, and protests against the invention that allowed 
users to copy anything they encountered in the virtual world 
(Second Life’s own copyright infringement problem). “The 
more I got used to things in Second Life,” he says, “the more 
it just felt like another reporting job.” 

This infusion of journalists was just one of the migrations 
altering the Second Life landscape. Businesses were coming, 
too. Pontiac and BMw bought land and opened virtual shops. 
Major League Baseball built a stadium where you can sit and 
watch the All-Star game home-run derby on a giant in-world 
screen. Sundance Channel built a movie theater that shows 
the occasional film free. Last summer, I flew into Second Life 
to sneak through an American Apparel store that was a day 
away from its grand opening but already well publicized by 
the clothing company’s PR folks, who were eager to promote 
this new way of buying virtual versions of the company’s 
clothing as well as the real-life inspirations. 

The spill of real-life brands into Second Life became a 
major technology/pop culture story of 2006. The New York 
Times, USA Today, Time, and more than a dozen other major 
news outlets, including MTv News, found it worthy of cover- 
age. But to Wagner James Au and the other resident journal- 
ists in Second Life, this incursion of real-life commercialism 
and the attendant media attention were a distortion of what 
is significant in the world. In December 2006, the tech blog- 
ger Clay Shirky gave voice to this backlash, first in a post 
titled “A story too good to check,” and a follow-up called 
“Naming names: the tech reporters who flack for Second 
Life.” In the latter, he charged journalists from CNN, Fortune, 

The New York Times, and uSsA Today with a willful or sloppy 
tendency to misread the population count of residents posted 
on SecondLife.com (then topping one million) as a measure 
of the number of people actually using the world. In the 
interest of selling editors or readers on the relevance of some- 
thing—anything—happening in Second Life, he wrote, these 
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reporters failed to mention that the number of residents was 

arrived at by counting avatars, not the people who have ava- 
tars. So Ute Hicks and Marvel Ousley were being counted as 

two residents, for example, even though both are controlled 

by Susie Davis. Second Life wasn’t quite as popular as the 

multimillion statistic suggested. 

Shirky had a right to be skeptical. Log on to Second Life 
today, when the official resident number exceeds five mil- 
lion, and the population of people actually in the world at 
any given time is only about 20,000 to 30,000. Rosedale esti- 
mates that there are about 180,000 unique users of Second 
Life each day, and says that of the five-million-plus people 
who log on at some point, only about 10 percent return after 
one month. 

Reporting about this world for Mtv News, I wasn’t sus- 
ceptible to the numbers hype. Our young TV audience and 
Web readership don’t need dazzling statistics to sell them on 
the relevance of online worlds. But what I was susceptible to 
was corporate-driven novelty. For every homegrown Second 
Life tribute band that I discovered, I was pitched pieces 
on banks or brands coming to the virtual world. But after 
doing stories on American Apparel and Universal Music’s 
exhibition space, I decided that was enough. Some of this 
corporate innovation/invasion had no more novelty than 
the dairy industry’s creation in the late 1990s of an official 
Web site for milk. 

I’m not the only one for whom 2006 was the year to get 
both excited and jaded about media attention to the influx of 
companies coming to Second Life. Listen to Philip Rosedale: 
“Ts it totally irrelevant that big brands are in Second Life? No. 
It’s a sea change. They weren’t around a year ago and now 
they’re here. That tells us something. It especially tells us 
something because I didn’t do those deals. We don’t do any 
deals. We didn’t ask them to come. Personally, I wish people 
would write more about education [several universities offer 
classes in Second Life]. I really wish that people would write 
more about the life-changing stuff going on, write more about 
that oppression support group that meets on this island every 
couple of days and sits on prayer cushions and talks about 
themselves. That’s a big deal. Do I wish people would just 
write about that? Sure. But I also wish everybody would 
read every night.” 


BUT THE CRITICISM of this second-wave journalism’s treat- 
ment of Second Life is more fundamental than just hype 
and factual disputes. Au believes that journalists who come 
into the virtual world thinking the hot story is how the real 
world is planting a footprint here miss stories that are just 
as good, maybe even better, but don’t hinge on a connection 
between the real and the virtual. He’s one of several influen- 
tial Second Life reporters who think that the real-life media’s 
obsession with the “real” dismisses the importance of what 
is happening wholly on a virtual plane. “People go here to 
create an alternate identity that a lot of times will be totally 
different than who they are in real life,” he says. Respect 
that spirit and embrace it, is his philosophy. So Au typically 
doesn’t even ask the people he interviews in-world to give 
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him their real names. It’s the best way he knows to capture ; 
what is going in the world. Reporting on the puppet 
Au’s attitude invites an immediate howl from us real-world yjthout ob serving the 


reporters. Doesn’t the full truth matter, even in a place where . ° 
person pulling the strings 


so many real-world conventions are irrelevant? On April 17, 


I wrote a story for MTv News about a Second Life memorial Can Seem like a willful 
for the previous day’s shootings at Virginia Tech. The piece dismissal of an important 
part of the story. 


was potent because the resident I met at the memorial was 
a teacher at the university. He said he’d been on campus that 
awful Monday. Au has interviewed residents who claim to 
be veterans of America’s current wars in Afghanistan and 
Iraq. If our interviewees are lying to us, we’re in trouble. I 
fact-checked the teacher by getting his real name and con- 
firming his status with Virginia Tech. Au has mostly relied 
on instinct to confirm the veracity of what his sources say 
about their real life. server-crashing boots. I’m not the first person she has vexed. 
Reporting on the puppet without observing the person A year ago, when Mistral sought work at the Herald, Mark 
pulling the strings can seem like a willful dismissal of an Wallace interviewed her for the job. He preferred to pay 
important part of a story, an invitation to be duped. To the Herald reporters in U.S. dollars transferred to them online. 
extent that what happens in Second Life has real-world con-_ For that to happen, Mistral would have to surrender some 
sequences—such as comments by a faculty member about __ real information about herself. She asked to be paid in Linden 
an all-too-real shooting at his school, or the opportunities to _ dollars instead. She would convert them into real money her- 
make real money—it seems risky, and potentially irresponsible, _ self. Wallace balked. Mistral started reporting—and reporting 
to dismiss the broadly agreed-upon journalistic convention of well—for the Herald anyway, for free. Wallace relented. Mis- 
verification. The counter-argument I heard from Second Life _ tral got her Linden bucks, and Wallace never found out who 
journalists is that in real life, many articles do not describe _ was behind the avatar. These days, Wallace says he doesn’t 
what their flesh-and-blood subjects do when they are notin mind. Her virtual self is real enough. She gets the job done. 
the mode that made them a topic for, or character in, a story. Which is Mistral’s point, exactly. “You RL journalists 
(in this article, for instance, do we not have an understanding —_ always want to get RL verification, but if this is its own world, 
of who Au is without knowing what he’s like when he’s eating in-world verification here is what matters,” she typed to 
dinner at home or on vacation with family?) me when we met virtual face to virtual face in the Herald’s 
Peter Ludlow maintains that people role-play and use ava-_ Second Life office. “The people reporting from the outside 
tars in real life, anyway, that there are masks on usall.“IfI get miss most of the nuance and assume that recreating RL in 
in front of class, I’m in a sense presenting an avatar,” he says. SL is a good thing.” 
“T dress a certain way and I present myself in a certain way.” Her goal is to be a “gonzo Maureen Dowd” in Second Life. 
This happens in real-life reporting, too. “I think it’s probably _ (For a taste of what that means, check out her April story in 
the case when Christiane Amanpour isin frontofthecamera _ the Herald, for which she profiled an in-world casino devel- 
she’s probably presenting a different side of herself than oper who also ran an automated sex school, which Mistral 
when she’s, I don’t know, chilling out at the bar.” suspected was his real money-maker. As Mistral chatted 
And in fairness, Au and the others tend to write about peo- her way through the interview, she simultaneously took a, 
ple’s lives in Second Life, rather than their lives outside it.(Au um, lesson.) What does it matter who she or anyone else is 
told me that in writing his forthcoming book about Second _ or wants to be in the flesh? She and I chatted in the Herald 
Life, he had to fact-check one of the vets he wrote about, and __ offices for over an hour. Only once did I push for identifica- 
the story held up.) Second Life reporters ignore the artificial- tion. I asked if she’d tell me her age, her gender, or even her 
ity of the artifice on their computer screens. Without noting hometown. “St. Paul, Minnesota,” she wrote back. “I think 
their subjects’ real-life names, they confidently report on _ it is fair to know time zones. It’s snowing here by the way.” 
residents who are at war with each other, on residents who _ It wasn’t in Second Life. 
have flooded an area with virtual water to make a statement Editing the Herald has invited attention, and Mistral says 
about global warming, on residents who have built virtual pot _ she regrets the loss of privacy that has resulted from her work 
plants, and so many other activities that just seem interesting in Second Life. Some of that attention comes in monthly 
on their own merits. This is a new society forming here in _ virtual fire-bombings of land she owns in Second Life—done 
Second Life, they argue. Can’t incoming reporters just focus | sometimes as a demand for attention in the paper. Virtual 
on what’s being done in this new world? paparazzi stalk her. “I was sitting in a hot tub with a friend 
with my top off and they were taking pictures,” she said of the 
screenshots the paparazzi took. One threatened to publish 
NO ONE I MET in Second Life challenged my own reluctance _ them if she didn’t put a specific number of words in one of 
to ignore the real world and unquestioningly accept the vir- her leads. She ignored it. The threats went away. She also 
tual one more than Pixeleen Mistral, the reporter with the _ misses sailing in Second Life. She misses free time. Do these 
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details accurately represent the person who created Mistral? 
More importantly, does it matter? I think she’s a dedicated 
reporter. She could be a reporter-hating, spurned politician 
or PR flack in real life. I don’t know. I felt I learned enough 
to take her seriously. 

It’s worth noting, too, that not every avatar is camouflage. 

“There’s not a whole lot of distance between Adam Reuters 
and Adam Pasick,” Pasick said, referring to the bylines his sto- 
ries carry when they appear on the Second Life Reuters feed 
and the main, real-life Reuters feed, respectively. (His bosses 
bought the reality of his virtual beat only up to a point—on 
the Second Life Reuters site his pieces are datelined Second 
Life; on the main Reuters site they’re datelined London or 
New York, wherever Pasick was sitting when he filed.) 

But the opportunity for metaphor and role-play is so rich 
that some Second Life reporters can’t help but blur the lines. 
Mistral is adamant that she’s a real reporter (“I’m trying to 
report as if SL was a self-contained world”), but Peter Lud- 
low says that sometimes in Second Life he’s a reporter, and 
sometimes he’s just playing one. “If I feel like my writing is 
getting too serious I’ll write something kind of silly,” he told 
me, “or I’ll do a report on some sort of ridiculous mafia war 
inside of Second Life or something.” He likes playing up 
the tabloid shtick. “If the deal is partly to role-play it’s way 
more fun to role-play as a tabloid reporter than a New York 
Times reporter,” he adds. When should his readers think he’s 
straight and when is it a put-on? “I think when we’re at our 
best is when we’re right on the edge, when people aren’t 
really sure if we’re playing a reporter or if we’re being serious 
reporters. And people hate that. They want to know. ‘What 
are you doing? Are you being serious or pretending? Let us 
know’ The answer is we’re not going to let you know. We’re 
trying to transcend that boundary.” He wants to spark debate. 
He wants to entertain. These are the tools he uses, he says, 
to get readers to pay attention. 

That’s an extreme way of handling Second Life’s blurring 
of truth and artifice. None of the other reporters interviewed 
for this story went quite so far. But for all the potential for 
slipperiness, for hamming up the reporters’ voice or over- 
looking the inability to touch or smell these things and 
people manifested in a virtual place, for all the chances to 
miss the true motivations of the puppet masters behind the 
puppets, the virtual world has also proven to be a laboratory 
for an unusual form of accountability. In a land where con- 
versation is typed chat, and chat can be saved in Microsoft 
Word, the reporter has little room to misquote and not be 
busted—there is a transcript of every interview. In real life, 
a reporter in a far-flung bureau can tell the readers back 
home what he sees and hears, and the readers have little 
choice but to accept the journalist’s account. In Second Life, 
the places I write about—that American Apparel store, the 
Herald office, the casino, the sex shop, the virtual UN—can 
be visited by any reader who cares to check my story. Out- 
side of Second Life, the reporter who sweats about having 
blogs and online comment sections and other creations of 
the digital age undermining and second-guessing his work 
certainly understands how all this can both strengthen and 
aggravate the reporting process. 
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IN EARLY 2006 Linden Lab and Au parted ways. Au was 
focused on writing a book and could make more money not 
working for Linden Lab. Rosedale saw enough reporting else- 
where in his world that he was content to let Au go. Both told 
me the split was amicable. Au has continued reporting about 
Second Life through his New World Notes blog. Linden Lab 
gave him a parcel of land and rights to his old articles. He had 
to drop the Linden last name and now reports as Hamlet Au. 
He estimates he has 25,000 to 50,000 unique visitors to his 
site a month. His book will tell the history of Second Life and 
will be published by Harper Collins later this year. Terdiman 
is also writing a book, on how to succeed in Second Life as an 
entrepreneur. Ludlow and Wallace are crafting a history of The 
Alphaville Herald and The Second Life Herald. Mistral wants to 
write a book, too, but only when she’s done with Linden Lab’s 
world. “What I would write would get me in trouble with the 
Linden’s [terms of service] and get me banned,” she says. 

Undeterred by the limited financial rewards, people keep 
applying to become reporters in Second Life. Despite offer- 
ing only about $3 a story, Mistral says she is inundated with 
applicants seeking to write for Second Life Herald. So, too, 
is Susie Davis of the Second Life News Network, who says 
good help for her volunteer outlet is hard to find. (Au pays 
the most, $25 apiece to contributors to his blog.) 

Some reporting ambitions have changed. The in-world 
Wired, C-Net, and Reuters bureaus—places that Second Life 
experts say cost thousands of dollars to build—do not get 
much traffic. “We had an idea that it would be all about get- 
ting people to the [Reuters bureau] island,” Pasick says. “It 
was a foot-traffic game.” Aside from big interview events, 
like his virtual sit-down with Arianna Huffington during last 
year’s G8 summit, however, the place is anything but packed. 
The bigger marketing success has been the advent of free 
in-world gadgets that residents can install in their virtual 
homes or just have hover over their view of the virtual world. 
These gizmos flash an alert when a new Pasick story arrives, 
and provide links to his pieces. 

Nevertheless, rumors abound that other big media outlets 
are coming in. 

Mistral considers the reporters who are in Second Life 
for the long term to be the “village storytellers.” They are 
the small-town press, the people who understand the locals 
better than the national media that rumble into town only 
when there’s a sensation, dragging along their stereotypes 
and biases and preconceptions. A lot of sensation has been 
happening in the virtual world lately. It’s a sensational place. 
Connecting people from around the world, it’s a new com- 
munity—a new city—with new possibilities as well as plenty 
of chances for the archetypal stories of life, love, and dreams 
to be chronicled. The avatars may lie. They may offer valu- 
able insights. The numbers may confuse. The controls that 
move the avatars through this world may confound. You’ve 
got to breathe it deeply to get it. And you’ve got to answer 
this question for yourself: In a brand-new world inextricably 
tied to, and simultaneously free of, the one we were born in, 
what truly matters? csr 


STEPHEN TOTILO writes about video games for MTV News. 
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at ajr.org and cjr.org (under “journalim tools” in cjr.org). 
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Bohemian Rhapsodies 


Mary Heaton Vorse’s labor reportage 


BY DAVID GLENN 


n April 1952, Harper’s Magazine We talk of journalism that 

published “The Pirates’ Nest of New stands thetestoftime. 
Second Read is an exploration 

of that notion—journalists 

of a wildcat strike on the city’s docks. reflecting on books and other 

The piece begins with alongshoreman W0rks that shaped their own 

writing, or whose lessons 
remain relevant. 


York,” a report on the aftermath 


and two activist priests conducting a 
friendly argument about exactly how 


a port reformer of an earlier era had Ploughshares In 1932, Vorse 


been murdered. Was he shot, garroted, (back row, second from left) 
joined other prominent New 


or immersed in fresh concrete? The 
article moves with an easy authority, 
sustaining its momentum by shifting 


York writers and professionals 
to take food and clothing to 
striking coal miners in Kentucky. 


between narrative and analysis every 

several paragraphs. By the end of its 

roughly ten thousand words, the reader 

knows why (and to what extent) long- 

shoremen’s wages were lower in New 

York than on the West Coast; which 

Manhattan piers were under the sway of “the pistol local,” also known as “the 
superhomicidal local”; and how the shipping companies themselves were com- 
plicit in the mob corruption that had crippled the longshoremen’s unions. 

Was this the work of an upstart writer inspired by the reportage of Edmund 
Wilson’s early Depression-era dispatches, The American Jitters? No, the energy 
that drove the creation of “Pirates’ Nest” was not the energy of a young reporter 
on the make. Its author was Mary Heaton Vorse, a seventy-seven-year-old who 
ms had been writing about labor for Harper’s (and many other outlets) since 1912. 

Vorse was never a household name, but in her long career she witnessed an 
astonishing range of events. She interviewed Belgian refugees in the Netherlands 
during World War I, and then was detained at the German-Swiss border on sus- 
picion of espionage; she was present at the creation of the Provincetown Players, 
4 who initially performed on a converted pier that she owned; she barnstormed for 

women’s suffrage in 1915; she organized textile workers in Pennsylvania in 1920; 
she visited Berlin during the grim summer of 1933, and wrote a dispatch for The 
New Yorker; she covered one of the Scottsboro Boys trials for The New Republic; and 
she attended the auto workers’ victorious sit-down strike in Flint, Michigan, in 1937. 


(Hours after General Motors capitulated, Vorse’s son, who was also a labor reporter, 
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was shot and seriously wounded when 
vigilantes attacked a United Auto Work- 
ers celebration in Indiana.) 

Not all of Vorse’s journalism has 
aged well. Her work from the 1910s and 
1920s is often bracing, but it sometimes 
suffers from left-wing cant and over- 
heated prose. Men and Steel, her book 
on the 1919 steel strikes, begins with 
this description of the industry: “The 
Principality of Steel is young. It has the 
despotism and the power of youth; its 
power rests only on wealth and do- 
minion. Power without responsibility. 
Power that throttles among its subjects 
all efforts at self-government. Power 
brutal, young, riotous, lusty, driven by 
the force of steam. Power which treats 
men’s lives as commodities.” It was only 
in the early 1930s, when Vorse was ap- 
proaching her sixtieth birthday, that 
her prose grew less strained and her 
reporting became consistently vivid 
and persuasive. 

But even Vorse’s weaker writing holds 
a certain mesmerizing power today. She 
created a vast record of America’s labor 
battles, many of which would otherwise 
have been forgotten. Few present-day 
reporters cover social movements of any 
kind in such depth. She was occasion- 
ally sentimental, phony, and posturing, 
but those vices might have been insepa- 
rable from the motivation that pushed 
her through her fifty-year career. 


VORSE WAS BORN IN 1874 TO A WEALTHY 
family, the Heatons, who divided their 
time between Manhattan, Paris, and Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. In an essay in The 
New Yorker in 1930, she recalled playing 
in Bryant Park under the watchful eye 
of a governess, desperately envying the 
freedom ofa friend named Ethel who was 
“alone and unattended” and who “skated 
freely with the ‘lowlifer’ boys” from the 
other side of the Sixth Avenue el. 

At nineteen, Mary Heaton persuaded 
her parents to send her to an art school 
in Paris and another in New York, but 
neither venture was a success. She mar- 
ried Albert Vorse, a young Harvard grad- 
uate and would-be novelist, in 1898, and 
the two of them set up house in proto- 
bohemian Greenwich Village. 

Equally fond of alcohol and other 
women, Bert turned out to be a disap- 
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pointment. But his failures helped give 

rise to Vorse’s career: while he struggled 

and slouched, Vorse supported the fam- 
ily, which soon included two children, by 
selling dozens of short stories and light 

essays to The Atlantic Monthly and other 
magazines. Vorse separated from Bert in 

1910, and a few months later he died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage. Vorse’s mother 
died the next day, after hearing the news 

of son-in-law’s death. She had long been 

horrified by her daughter’s unorthodoxy, 
and she had entirely disinherited her. 
Now Vorse and her children were truly 
on their own. 

Two years later, in 1912, came the 
event that transformed Vorse’s life. 
Thousands of textile workers in Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, went on strike 
over low wages and dangerous work- 
ing conditions, and Vorse felt compelled 
to witness it. In A Footnote to Folly, her 
1935 memoir, she writes that she was 
moved specifically by a police riot that 
had prevented strikers’ children from 
boarding a train to Philadelphia, where 
sympathetic families had promised to 
take them in. After reading that news, 
she set aside her current assignment (a 
report on the reunion of the vaudeville 
team of Weber and Fields) and vowed 
that she would get a Lawrence assign- 
ment before nightfall. 

Harper’s Weekly took the bait, and 
Vorse boarded a midnight train with her 
lover—soon to be husband—Joe O’Brien, 
a freelance reporter with a wide circle 
of radical friends. The ensuing article, 
Vorse’s first piece of labor reporting, 
deftly explains the organizational con- 
text of the strike and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s refusal to engage with 
the workers. Its tone is Olympian and at 
arm’s length and, to modern eyes, Vorse 
probably spends too much time exoti- 
cizing Lawrence’s immigrant neighbor- 
hoods (we read of “goats’ cheese and 
salami hung up in the windows” and 
“beautiful long-eyed Syrian women, their 
hair down their backs”) and not enough 
time conveying the voices of individual 
workers. But the article includes enough 
wage and rent figures to make clear why 
the workers were desperate enough to 
strike. Lawrence’s leading employer, the 
American Woolen Company, was so im- 
pressed that it withdrew its advertising 
from Harper’s. 


Vorse had been drifting toward left- 
wing politics for some time. In 1911, she 
witnessed the Triangle Shirtwaist fire, 
a few blocks from her Sheridan Square 
home. The same year, she volunteered in 
a campaign to reduce infant mortality in 
New York by providing low-cost steril- 
ized milk to poor mothers. Her research 
demonstrated that “when the wage scale 
dropped below a certain point, children 
died, mothers were starved,” she wrote 
in A Footnote to Folly. “A society that al- 
lowed children to die because their par- 
ents didn’t make enough money seemed 
senseless and vicious.” 

But Lawrence was a catalyst much 
more powerful than those earlier events. 
Vorse’s biographer, the Rutgers Univer- 
sity historian Dee Garrison, notes that 

“a peculiar fusion... occurred among the 
outside observers. Lincoln Steffens, Fre- 
mont Older, William Allen White, and 
Vida Scudder were only a few of the re- 
porters and writers who formed lifelong 
friendships as a result of the strike. Like 
Vorse and O’Brien they were moved by 
the almost religious spirit of the Law- 
rence workers.” Vorse herself later 
wrote that she and O’Brien realized in 
Lawrence that “we could make one con- 
tribution—that of writing the workers’ 
story—as long as we lived.” 

As it turned out, Vorse had another 
fifty-four years to live, but O’Brien had 
only three. He died of stomach cancer in 
1915, shortly after Vorse returned from a 
grueling tour through wartime Europe. 
Now widowed for a second time, Vorse 
might have been tempted to retreat into 
domesticity, to return to writing fiction 
and to concentrate on her three chil- 
dren. (She and O’Brien had a son in 
1914.) But she did not. It is not much 
of an exaggeration to say that her life 
for the next forty years was an endless 
repetition of her trip to Lawrence: she 
would visit a strike-torn town for a few 
weeks, write an article or two, and move 

on to the next site. When money ran 
short, she would churn out a few short 
stories. As Murray Kempton wrote in 
an appreciation of Vorse in his Part of 
Our Time: Some Ruins and Monuments 
of the Thirties (1955), “she would stop 
and hole up in some hotel to dictate the 
easy flow of soft, popular language that 
paid her enough to return to the hard 
road of her choice.” 


SPREAD: BETTMAN / CORBIS 


PREVIOUS 


Vorse saw a way to escape from the 
drawing-room life that her mother 
imagined for her, and she made 

that escape stick. But she did suffer 

a good deal of anguish along the way. 
She lost two husbands. She was 
addicted to alcohol and morphine for 
several years. She had an extremely 
difficult relationship with her 
daughter, who resented the long 
weeks that she spent away from home. 


A HARPER’S ARTICLE FROM 1929 ABOUT 
a textile strike in Gastonia, North Caro- 
lina, embodies the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Vorse’s mid-period work. 
Without resorting to cliché, she makes 
the town’s poverty visible and morally 
urgent. She gives horrifying accounts of 
mob violence against the workers, which 
culminated in the fatal shooting of one 
of the strike leaders, a mother of five. 
Like almost all of Vorse’s labor articles, 
the Gastonia piece records petty acts of 
violence that might otherwise have been 
lost in the memory hole. (“Two police- 
men, after a celebration in Mecklenburg 
County, chased a man into the Catawba 
River and playfully shot at him.”) She of- 
fers a cogent explanation of how Gasto- 
nia was structured as a company town, 
and she sketches three-dimensional 
portraits of a few of the organizers. 

On the negative side of the ledger: 
We learn a great deal about wages and 
hours in Gastonia, but not much about 
the texture of the working day inside 
the mill. There are traces of condescen- 
sion: “Yet the men have dignity and the 
women have sweetness. They have not 
lost their mountain habit of hospitality.” 
There are a few odd passages of Fabian 
kitsch: “North Carolina is so beautiful 
and so finished, there is such mastery 
in its great highways, that it seems as 
though it were the work of some su- 
perman—the result of a stupendous, 


organized plan.” And Vorse does not of- 
fer much detail (though she surely knew 
it) about the then-hot competition be- 
tween AFL unions and Communist Party- 
affiliated unions, which was an impor- 
tant part of the strike’s context. (Vorse 
herself kept the party at arm’s length, 
having been bruised by an unhappy re- 
lationship with a dogmatic party func- 
tionary in the early 1920s. In the 1930s, 
she loosely associated herself with the 
anti-Stalinist magazine Common Sense, 
but she rarely spoke bluntly about 
Soviet crimes.) 

As the years wore on, Vorse grew 
more skilled at structuring her material, 
her traces of condescension grew rarer, 
and she sometimes allowed herself to be 
more candid about internal union poli- 
tics. In 1959, at the age of eighty-four, she 
made her last major investigative trip, 
reporting on anti-union violence dur- 
ing a textile strike in Henderson, North 
Carolina. She died at home in Province- 
town seven years later. 


YEARS AGO IN COLLEGE, WHEN I WAS 
clumsily worrying about what to do with 
my life, I developed an intense love-hate 
relationship with the memoirs of Max 
Eastman, who was Vorse’s colleague 
on the editorial board of The Masses in 
the mid-1910s. Reading Vorse’s work has 
conjured up many of those same mixed 


feelings: both Eastman and Vorse write 
movingly and intelligently about bohe- 
mia and radical social movements—ex- 
cept when they slip into sentimental- 


_ ity and treacle, every five pages or so. 


(Curiously, despite their extensive asso- 
ciation, neither of them says much about 
the other in their memoirs. Eastman 
writes that Vorse was “pale and fragile, 
and although abounding in energy had 
a permanently weary look.”) 

One of the most alluring—but also 
vaguely ridiculous—elements of East- 
man’s and Vorse’s autobiographical 
works is their strenuous effort to re- 
shape their personalities. Both of them 
self-consciously transformed themselves 
from shy, earnest young Protestants into 
people who could easily share a drink 
with Russian anarchists or Chicago ste- 
vedores. John Dos Passos, a longtime 
friend of Vorse’s who owned a Provinc- 
etown house not far from hers, drew on 
her quality of willed self-creation when 
he invented Mary French, an ill-fated 


labor organizer in The Big Money, the 
third volume of his U.S.A. trilogy. 

The portrait is sympathetic but 
laced with a streak of cruelty: French, 
a young woman from a comfortable 
home in Colorado, drops out of Vassar 
College to become a social worker in 
Chicago. When that does not feel like a 
sharp enough break from her bourgeois 
roots, she moves into a rooming-house 
in Cleveland and works in a diner. When 
a friend worries that she has “lost her 
mind,” French exclaims: “I’m not a Vas- 
sar graduate....I’m just like any other 
working girl.” She finds her way to the la- 
bor movement, where she works endless 
hours, eventually acquiring “a haggard 
desperate look.” She is disappointed by 
a series of men, including an aggressive 
organizer for a Communist union and a 
smooth procedural liberal who works 
for a Democratic senator. As the novel 
ends, she is drinking heavily, unable to 
save her union friends from the police 
and unable to quite escape the “parasite 
life” of the rich New Yorkers her mother 
wants her to spend time with. 

Vorse’s story was not, in the end, very 
much like Dos Passos’s nightmare. She 
saw a way to escape from the drawing- 
room life that her mother imagined for 
her, and she made that escape stick. But 
she did suffer a good deal of anguish 
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along the way. She lost two husbands. 
She was addicted to alcohol and mor- 
phine for several years during the 1920s. 
She had an extremely difficult relation- 
ship with her daughter, who resented 
the long weeks she spent away from 
home. She wrote an essay for Cosmo- 
politan in 1924 titled “Why I Have Failed 
as a Mother,” and the title was not meant 
ironically. “I don’t even want the affec- 
tion of my children when I’m through 
work,” she wrote. “All I want is to be left 
alone.... They seem to me like a nestful 
of birds, their yellow beaks forever agape 
for me to fill.” Men like Eastman had an 
easier time negotiating the demands of 
domesticity. He took the repellent step 
of abandoning his wife and four-year-old 
child. As Christine Stansell points out 
in American Moderns: Bohemian New 
York and the Creation of a New Century, 
despite the Village’s self-conscious gen- 
der egalitarianism, the burden of domes- 
tic life and child-rearing still fell over- 
whelmingly on women. 

Reading Eastman in college, and 
reading Vorse today, I find it easy to 
slip into a Walter Mitty reverie of 1915, 
imagining what it would have been like 
to argue about Kropotkin at 2 a.m. in 
some basement on Greenwich Avenue, 
or to scrounge for assignments to cover 
trench warfare in Ypres for Harper’s or 
The Nation. Most of all, I envy Eastman 
and Vorse for the vast and diverse range 
of friends they cultivated. But it’s not ob- 
vious how to translate those daydreams 
into advice for the practice of journal- 
ism in 2007. If someone wrote today, as 
Vorse wrote of her and O’Brien’s experi- 
ence in Lawrence, that “we knew now 
where we belonged—on the side of the 
workers and not with the comfortable 
people among whom we were born,” I 
would think that person was a posturing 
fool. But maybe a small dose of postur- 
ing and folly is what we need, if that’s 
what it takes to motivate us to broaden 
our social circles and our moral hori- 
zons. Maybe a few more of us should 
abandon our profiles of the most recent 
YouTube star or today’s other vaudeville 
descendants and make our way to the 
next textile strike in North Carolina or 
Pakistan or China. csr 


DAVID GLENN is a senior reporter at 
The Chronicle of Higher Education. 
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ESSAY 


Room to Roam 


Rebecca Solnit’s peripatetic education 


BY PETER TERZIAN 


Fixed terrain Solnit was a misfit who skipped high school 
and moved to Paris at seventeen. 


JUST WHAT KIND OF A WRITER IS REBECCA SOLNIT? IT’S NOT AN EASY QUES- 
tion to answer, given the effortless way she crosses the borders of disciplines 
and genres. Her irrepressible curiosity has led her to investigate and reflect on 
a diverse range of subjects: landscapes both rural and urban, politics, the envi- 
ronment, indigenous people, technology, gender, art, and photography. Each of 
the labels that have been used to describe her—historian, journalist, cultural 
theorist, critic, activist—bumps up against the others. 

A look at her publication history further illustrates that capacious quality. Her 
ten nonfiction books have been alternately published by major houses and by 
small and university presses. The essays collected in her new book, Storming the 
Gates of Paradise: Landscapes for Politics (University of California Press), have 
appeared over the past decade in such prominent publications as The Nation, the 
San Francisco Chronicle, the London Review of Books, and the nature journal Orion, 
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as well as on the left-wing blog Tom- 
Dispatch (edited by Tom Engelhardt) 
and as introductions to art books pub- 
lished in limited editions and overseas. 
Solnit is a prolific writer who spreads 
the wealth. 

When I read Solnit’s River of Shad- 
ows: Eadweard Muybridge and the Tech- 
nological Wild West upon its release in 
2003, I felt like my mind was on fire. I 
picked up the book not knowing Sol- 
nit’s previous work and expected a 
dutiful, mildly interesting biography 
of the pioneering nineteenth-century 
photographer. Instead, the book flow- 
ered into a history of the origins of the 
modern world. Muybridge’s studies of 
human and animal locomotion, Solnit 
proposed, broke time down into its 
smallest components and paved the 
way for the invention of cinema and 
television; along with the railroad, the 
first invention capable of transport- 
ing humans faster than water or wind 
power, Muybridge’s work led to what 
she calls “the industrialization of time 
and space.” Solnit followed those radi- 
cal shifts through to the wired world 
of today, and “the disembodiment and 
exhilaration of everyday life.” 

River of Shadows introduced me to 
Solnit’s distinctive style: using mea- 
sured, graceful prose, and relying 
equally on intuition and analysis, she 
makes thrilling leaps and connections, 
following tangents and linking ideas. 
“The straight line of conventional nar- 
rative,” she writes in the introduction 
to Storming the Gates of Paradise, “is 
too often an elevated freeway permit- 
ting no unplanned encounters or neces- 
sary detours. It is not how our thoughts 
travel, nor does it allow us to map the 
whole world rather than one stream- 
lined trajectory across it. I wanted 
more, more scope, more nuance, more 
inclusion of the crucial details and 
associations that are conventionally 
excluded.” 

Solnit’s first book, Secret Exhibition 
(1990), about a group of avant-garde art- 
ists in 1950s San Francisco, drew upon 
her early years as an art critic; her art 
writings were later collected in 2001 in 
As Eve Said to the Serpent: On Landscape, 
Gender, and Art. Savage Dreams (1994) 
established her terrain—the American 
West—and the overarching themes of 


landscape and politics. An antinuclear 
activist at the Nevada Test Site in the 
1980s, Solnit associated the human and 
environmental costs of the government’s 
bomb testing program in the Great Basin 
with the genocide committed against the 
Native Americans in the Yosemite Valley 
in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Over the next few years, Solnit con- 
tinued to write about landscapes distant 
and close to home. In 1997, she exam- 
ined the history of her ancestral coun- 
try, as well as the nature of travel itself, 
in A Book of Migrations: Some Passages 
in Ireland; three years later, Hollow City 
looked at the dot-com gentrification of 
her native San Francisco. Released in 
2000, Wanderlust: A History of Walking 
was something of a breakout book. Sol- 
nit’s cultural history of one of the most 
basic human activities encompassed 


‘I did better with 
professors who 
said that there’s 
no such thing as 
objectivity but 
there’s fairness, 


contemporary theories about the ori- 
gins of bipedalism; Walter Benjamin’s 
ideal of the flaneur, the observant ur- 
ban stroller; and, with foreboding, the 
new pedestrian walkways of Las Ve- 
gas. “Walking as a cultural activity, as 
a pleasure, as travel, as a way of get- 
ting around, is fading,” she writes, “and 
with it goes an ancient and profound 
relationship between body, world, and 
imagination.... Walking is an indicator 
species for various kinds of freedoms 
and pleasures: free time, free and allur- 
ing space, and unhindered bodies.” 

It was a logical step from the pere- 
grinations of Wanderlust to Eadweard 
Muybridge’s motion studies. River of 
Shadows won the National Book Crit- 
ics’ Circle Award for Criticism for 2003 
and won Solnit a Lannan Literary Award. 
Two slender books followed: Hope in the 


Dark (2004), her most directly political, 
celebrated the power of grassroots pro- 
test; A Field Guide to Getting Lost (2005), 
her most personal, elaborated on the 
virtues of meandering. 

Storming the Gates of Paradise draws 
together twelve years of essays. The para- 
dise in the title refers to the public and 
private spaces reshaped by greed, fear, 
and sentimentality: the Western towns 
whose indigenous names were sup- 
planted by those of prospectors and bu- 
reaucrats; the national borders erected 
in an attempt to maintain a fictional ho- 
mogeneity; the nature photographs that 
construct a fantasy of virgin wilderness. 


As you were putting together Storming 
the Gates of Paradise, were you able 
to make any observations about 

your writing and your career to date? 
I’d been anticipating at some point 
assembling a sequel to As Eve Said 

to the Serpent and expecting it to be 
similar because my interest in gen- 
der politics and representations of 
landscape in nature hadn’t died away. 
When I started to look at what I’d 
actually been writing over the last few 
years, I realized that the work had 
become much more directly political 
and much more urban. 


What steered you toward that kind of 
writing? The urgency of resisting the 
Bush administration and some related 
things have placed me more in the 
streets than in the woods than I might 
have been ten years ago. Urban land- 
scapes are still landscapes and you’re 
often standing up in urban places to 
defend rural places. I feel that it’s 
important not to make an urban/rural 
distinction, as the places become 
more and more interfused, if they 
were ever separate. 

I met Susan Sontag in 2003, and 
she was writing a talk for a human 
rights award she was receiving and 
showed it to me. I realized that I 
hadn’t been speaking as directly to 
people as I could, not only about this 
moment but also about the emotional 
content of this moment—the interior, 
personal side of what is often repre- 
sented purely as public life. The other 
thing is TomDispatch. I have a fantas- 
tic relationship with Tom Engelhardt, 
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‘I was finding a way to bring together 
the pieces that you need to describe 
the act of discovery so you don’t set it 
up as “I know and you don’t.”’ 


to whom I sent the essay that became 
Hope in the Dark. That original essay 
was written to counter the despair 
that had broken out when the war 
began, which I felt was based on a 

not very useful and accurate analysis 
of how activism works and how his- 
tory works and what timelines we can 
expect to see results on. It was the 
first thing I did on the Internet. The 
immediacy of that, the ability to reach 
people directly, gave me an outlet I 
hadn’t had before. I’ve been plenty 
political even in the 1980s, but talking 
about what happened with nuclear 
testing in 1951 is very different from 
talking about what happened on the 
streets last week. So it’s partly about 
having a place to say those things and 
partly about feeling like I had gained a 
different kind of voice. 


Could we talk a little bit about your 
education? You went to school in Paris 
at the age of seventeen. What moti- 
vated you to go overseas at sucha 
young age? I didn’t go to high school, 
period, which is one of my formative 
influences in a sense. I knew from two 
years of junior high school that I was 
categorically a loser. I was small and 
skinny and poorly dressed and too 
dumb to hide that I was pretty smart 
at academic subjects and didn’t fit in. 
I feel like high school is mostly a kind 
of behavior modification center and I 
didn’t really want four more years of 
punishment. My parents were going 
through this epic divorce that lasted 
most of my adolescence. It was the 
seventies and nobody else was paying 
attention, so I went to an alternative 
junior high school for ninth and tenth 
grades and took the GEp at fifteen 
and started junior college as an unaf- 
filiated freshman at sixteen. Walking 
down the hall one day, there was one 
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of those posters—you know, “Go to 
school in Paris”—with a card you send 
away. So I sent it away. 

I’d been yearning to get out of sub- 
urbia. I knew that the world was big- 
ger, more interesting, more complex 
than that version. And Paris as a social 
place was not particularly great, but 
Paris as a physical place was incred- 
ibly delightful and stimulating and 
rewarding at seventeen. People under 
eighteen could get into any museum 
for free, so I could just walk into the 
Louvre and look at one painting or one 
room. The place was a great adven- 
ture. There was this sense that I was 
in this city where doors were being 
flung open. 


What happened when you came back 
to California? I really went through 
college as though there were some 
sort of award for speed. I finished up 
at San Francisco State University in 
a year and graduated right after I 
turned twenty. 

So suddenly I was a college gradu- 
ate and I was about to find out that, 
contrary to the beliefs of my par- 
ents’ generation, a humanities BA in 
the 1980s was worth nothing. I had 
decided to become a writer when I 
was six, so I didn’t have some of the 
complicated career decisions most 
people do. I realized that I’d learned 
how to read, which was really impor- 
tant, but I hadn’t learned how to write. 
There was some sense that the world 
and I weren’t ready for each other yet. 
So I had a wonderful year off when I 
went to a lot of punk shows and had a 
pretty good time and filled out my one 
and only graduate school application, 
which was to the graduate school 
of journalism at U.C. Berkeley, where 
I was pretty sure they’d teach me 
to write and to do something 


professional for a living. Happily, 
creative writing programs didn’t yet 
teach nonfiction, and I think I got a 
lot of practical and ethical things out 
of journalism I wouldn’t have gotten 
from a creative writing program. 


What did you learn from journalism 
school? Was there anything you had 
to unlearn? I could never attain that 
perfectly flat voice that I think is 

as affected a style as any but that’s 
supposed to be the style of objectiv- 
ity. But I understood what it was 
and when to restrain opining and 
expressing and florid touches and 
individual style. Basically I think it 
gave me a good sense of when that’s 
relevant and when it gets in the way 
and undermines what you’re trying 
to do. There was one news profes- 
sor that I really drove nuts, because 
of my inability and/or refusal to 
write in that tone that I think is both 
Hemingwayesque and ultimately 
masculine in ways that are dubious. I 
did much better with professors like 
Ben Bagdikian, who said that there’s 
no such thing as objectivity but there 
is fairness. 


How did you become interested in 
writing about the visual arts? One of 
the great things about the graduate 
program was that I got a work-study 
job at the San Francisco Museum of 
Modern Art doing serious research. 
I don’t know why they entrusted it to 
a twenty-one-year-old without an art 
history background and with a punk- 
rock haircut—because these were all 
nice ladies in pearls. But they did, and 
I had a fantastic two years researching 
major works of art in the collection 
for the fiftieth anniversary catalog, 
but also, with each piece, getting an 
education in Matisse or Duchamp or 
the Mexican painter Rufino Tamayo. 
And in this wonderfully practical way 
that also helped me understand what 
the actual lives of individual works 
of art are as I traced their exhibition 
history and ownership history. I think 
in a lot of ways the museum was as 
much an influence and an education 
as school was. 

I ended up being an art critic with a 
review due every other week fora 


local weekly newspaper. I think the 
sheer volume of those early years was 
really great. In the way that musicians 
have to play a lot of chords, writers 
have to write a lot. The short review is 
like a very short essay. You have to set 
the scene, you have to lay out the facts 
and somehow negotiate the relation- 
ship between them and your opinions 
and ideas and interpretations, and you 
have to come up with some kind of 
conclusion, and a lot of times you have 
to do that in eight hundred words. 


The essays in the new collection 
frequently draw upon the work of 
visual artists and photographers. 
Writing about visual arts was very 
liberating in a way that trying to be 

a literary or even maybe a film critic 
wouldn’t have been. Ann Hamilton, 
Richard Misrach, Meridel Rubenstein, 
and artists like that were really 
important early on. There was a way 
they would think about something 
and investigate something—Meridel 
Rubenstein, for example, picked up 
the Manhattan Project in Los Alamos 
and approached it from a number of 
different directions with narrative and 
images and symbols and analogies that 
also modeled things for me that I don’t 
know that I would have gotten from 
writers. I didn’t know a lot of writers 
during my formative period, which I 
would say comes through in Savage 
Dreams. And Savage Dreams was 
where I really figured out who I was 
and where I was and what I wanted to 
do about it in life and in prose. 


That’s the book where you hit upon 
your distinctive style of writing. I was 
finding a way to bring together the 
pieces that you need to describe some- 
thing as complex as those subjects 
and to describe the act of discovery 
so you don’t set it up as “I know and 
you don’t.” It instead becomes, “This 
is how I found out about this struggle, 
about this place, about this crisis, 
about this bizarre history,” and so you 
foreground yourself not as particu- 
larly important or enlightened, but 
like Virgil to the reader’s Dante. And 
maybe this comes out of postmodern- 
ism, to establish that you’re not even 
pretending to be objective, that you 
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have a point of view, and that the most 
honest thing you can do is make that 
point of view clear. 


You’re often compared to Susan 
Sontag. It’s interesting because she 
was Jewish; she came from the West 
Coast; she was a woman; she dealt 
with photography. But one of the 
ways that I answer for myself, “Am 

I like Susan Sontag?” is to say, “Not 
that much, because I’m also like Gary 
Snyder” [an American poet and envi- 
ronmentalist]. Someday I want to 
write an essay comparing the two of 
them. I think they were born almost 
the same year. She grew up in Arizona, 
he grew up in Washington, and they 
did radically different things from 
starting points that weren’t so deeply 
dissimilar. Snyder chose to remain on 
the West Coast and to face Asia and 
indigenous America, to be rural and 
deeply anti-Eurocentric, in the same 
way that Sontag chose to be deeply 
enamored of nineteenth-century 
European models of the intellectual 
and the writer in society, to move to 
New York and for a long time to Paris, 
and to write mostly about European 
artists and filmmakers and books. I 
think being born who and when she 
was it was actually quite radical to 
try to inherit and wear the mantle of 
the European tradition. And that was 
something that it was really impor- 
tant to me to not do. 


Are there other writers working today 
who have inspired you? John Berger 
has been an influence and a model. 
His work is essayistic, beautifully 
written, deeply politically engaged, 
and the fact that he corresponds with 
and writes about Subcomandante 
Marcos doesn’t seem to give him the 
sense that he has to stop thinking 
about Picasso. Lawrence Weschler’s 
longtime example that you can be a 
really good human rights journalist 
and also write about some really idio- 
syncratic artists is also very helpful. 


In Storming the Gates of Paradise—and 
in many of your earlier books, such as 
Wanderlust—there are a few writers 
whom you keep returning to: Thoreau, 
for example, and Walter Benjamin. 


Are these writers that you grew up 
reading? I knew in my teens that I 
wanted to be an essayist, and there 
were models pretty early on. I read a 
lot of Pauline Kael. She was the first 
essayist I really latched onto. I think 
Thoreau was always present, but I 
didn’t really pay attention until later. 
When I was fifteen, my father took me 
to England, and in those days Penguin 
books were just beautiful and insanely 
cheap. They cost fifty pence to a pound 
a piece, and even for a fifteen-year-old 
without an allowance, that was pretty 
manageable. And I bought Borges’s 
Labyrinths, and that was a huge land- 
mark: How creative nonfiction could 
be, how blurry the lines could be, the 
ways that you could think about these 
scholarly and obscure things. Borges 
isn’t as evident as Benjamin in my 
work, but he’s very, very present. 


what writers came later? It’s like 
some sort of party where they slip 

in at different moments. Orwell 

was actually there pretty early, and 
Virginia Woolf in bits. Benjamin was 
being stuffed under everyone’s nose in 
the eighties and he got under my nose, 
too, though I think I read him differ- 
ently than most academics do. And 
then there are other people, like Isak 
Dinesen, for the fable-like, lapidary 
quality of her short stories, which are 
very different than nonfiction, but 
she’s actually been somebody that’s 
been important in funny ways. 


Can you see where your writing is 
headed next? You know, I’m not 

sure where I’m going. I’m doing a 
book now that’s much more directly 
about social issues and civil society 
than any full-length thing I’ve done 
before—although I can see the seeds 
in Hope in the Dark and Wanderlust 
and maybe in some ways in Hollow 
City. I'll keep coming back to Thoreau 
and I’ll keep coming back to land- 
scape and I’ll keep coming back to 
photography. I feel like I have a fixed 
terrain and that I don’t really leave it 
but move around in different parts of 
it; but it’s a big territory. csr 


PETER TERZIAN is a writer who lives 
in Brooklyn. 
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The Company Man 


An editor revisits his role in Plamegate 


BY DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM 


NORMAN PEARLSTINE WAS NOTAHAPPY Off the Record: The Press, 
camper. It was spring 2005, and for al- the Government and the 

War over Anonymous Sources 
most a year the editor-in-chief of Time By Norman Pearlstine 
Inc. had been wrestling with a pair of Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
subpoenas issued by special counsel 304 Pages, $25 
Patrick Fitzgerald seeking notes and 
testimony from Matthew Cooper, a re- 
porter in Time magazine’s Washington 
bureau. 

Fitzgerald, of course, was investigating who had disclosed the identity of Val- 
erie Plame, an undercover CIA agent, to several prominent journalists. Time Inc. 
had already attempted to mollify Fitzgerald by allowing Cooper to offer lim- 
ited testimony regarding his conversations with sources. But when Fitzgerald 
demanded additional material and testimony, Cooper refused, and the company 
backed his decision. Federal judge Thomas Hogan held both Cooper and Time 
Inc.—as well as the New York Times reporter Judith Miller, who had also declined 
to cooperate with Fitzgerald—in contempt of court. Many journalists treated Time 
and the Times as champions of the First Amendment. 

That was certainly the mindset of the Times’s publisher, Arthur Sulzberger Jr. 
At a meeting with Pearlstine to discuss the case, Sulzberger produced a button 
that read FREE JUDY, FREE MATT, FREE PRESS, and proposed that ten thousand of 
them be distributed to staff members at their respective news organizations. Floyd 
Abrams, the noted First Amendment attorney who more than thirty years earlier 
had helped win a landmark decision for the Times in the Pentagon Papers case, 
represented both companies in court. To Pearlstine it was clear that Sulzberger 
saw the Plame fight as another historic test of the First Amendment. 

But privately Pearlstine was having second thoughts. “Although we were ready 
to spend millions of dollars on litigation, I had to ask whether this strange case 
was the one on which we wanted to draw the line by ignoring a contempt order,” 
Pearlstine recalls in Off the Record. Eventually, Pearlstine broke publicly with 
Sulzberger, fired Abrams, and acceded to Fitzgerald’s demands that Time Inc. 
surrender Cooper’s interview notes. The decision let loose a deluge of criticism 
of Pearlstine, with many journalists claiming he had betrayed the sacred tenets 
of the profession to appease his corporate masters. Predictably, Pearlstine, who 
left Time Inc. in 2005, has written a book chiefly concerned with rebutting those 
attacks. In this attempt he is only partially successful. 


PEARLSTINE’S PROFESSIONAL ROOTS 
are grounded as much in law as journal- 
ism. In fact, in Off the Record he says he 
was “born to be a lawyer.” His father was 
a partner in a twenty-lawyer shop near 
Philadelphia that employed six mem- 
bers of his extended family. Pearlstine 
fils worked there in his youth before 
attending Haverford College in 1960, 
where he gravitated toward the campus 
newspaper and spent summers working 
for papers in Pennsylvania, including 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. After gradua- 
tion Pearlstine was accepted to both Co- 
lumbia University’s journalism program 
and the University of Pennsylvania’s law 
school. Bowing to his family’s wishes, 
he chose law school, but after gradu- 
ating he reversed course and went to 
work for The New York Times as a copy 
boy. From that modest toehold Pearls- 
tine went on to The Wall Street Journal, 
where he would remain for most of the 
next twenty-four years, eventually be- 
coming executive editor. Not long after 
leaving the Journal in 1992, Pearlstine 
was offered the job as editor-in-chief 
of Time Inc. by Gerald Levin, the CEO 
of Time Warner. 

Pearlstine’s résumé is relevant be- 
cause, as he readily acknowledges, his 
ascent was fueled in part by his abil- 
ity to cultivate powerful allies. Pearls- 
tine notes that as a reporter he formed 
friendships with many of the people he 
covered, and that his close association 
with Peter Kann, Dow Jones’s longtime 
CEO, “led to all my success” at the Jour- 
nal. The job at Time Inc. came about in 
part because he and Levin both served 
on the board of Haverford College. Of 
course, many high-fliers are gifted net- 
workers, and Pearlstine’s record reflects 
no discredit upon him. But it does in- 
dicate that his instincts are those of a 
corporate striver. Suspicion of power is 
second nature to many journalists, but 
apparently not to Pearlstine. He seems 
comfortable serving as a bright node on 
the power grid. 

Pearlstine’s outlook becomes ap- 
parent when he contrasts his response 
to the Plame investigation with that of 
Arthur Sulzberger: “I worried that Sul- 
zberger, consciously or unconsciously, 
saw strident, uncompromising defiance 
of the courts as a way to redeem his and 
his paper’s reputations, regaining the 
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glory days of the Pentagon Papers with 
Abrams.” 

Nor does Pearlstine have kind words 
for his illustrious legal counsel. “From 
the transcript, Abrams’s argument be- 
fore the court of appeals seemed unfo- 
cused. Fairly or not, I was worried that 
he was spread thin—distracted by his 
other cases and his desire to publicize 
his autobiography.” 

Through a spokeswoman, Sulzberger 
declined to respond directly to Pearls- 
tine’s criticisms, but in an e-mail Floyd 
Abrams said that the image of him and 
the Times “rushing into an unneeded 
battle carrying a tattered First Amend- 
ment flag rather than seeking...a prac- 
tical resolution of the matter is pre- 
posterous.” Abrams also suggests that 
Pearlstine is trying to deflect attention 
from his own actions: “He is, after all, 
the first high-ranking media executive 
to turn over to a federal prosecutor con- 
fidential e-mails disclosing the identity 
of a confidential source.” 

Surrounded, as he saw it, by First 
Amendment zealots seeking to burnish 
their reputations, Pearlstine sought out 
less uncompromising voices. He turned 
first to Paul Cappuccio, Time Warner’s 
general counsel, a former law clerk to 
Justices Antonin Scalia and Anthony M. 
Kennedy. Cappuccio recommended re- 
placing Abrams with Ted Olson, a Rea- 
gan administration veteran and former 
solicitor general for George W. Bush. 
Pearlstine immediately approved of 
Olson’s “pragmatic approach” to the 
Plame case, but still didn’t have much 
hope that the Supreme Court would re- 
verse the contempt holdings. 

His pessimism proved well-founded. 
In June 2005, the Court declined to hear 
the Plame case, allowing the lower court 
rulings to stand. By that time, Pearlstine 
had already decided to surrender Coo- 
per’s notes to prosecutors, a decision he 
based on two key determinations. First, 
Pearlstine believed the facts showed that 
Cooper had never treated his source on 
the Plame leak, White House adviser 
Karl Rove, as a truly secret source. Coo- 
per named Rove in e-mails to his editors 


within Time, and Rove’s identity, accord- 


ing to Pearlstine, had become widely 


known within the magazine’s Washing- 


ton bureau. Pear|stine thought that little 
about the relationship between Cooper 


and Rove, or the information they traded, 
suggested that Rove should be treated 
as a “confidential” source—i.e. one who 
must be protected at all costs. Rather, 
Rove was, in Pearlstine’s estimation, an 
“anonymous” source, one whose name 
should not appear in print but could be 
disclosed pursuant to a subpoena. 

Second, unlike The New York Times 
Company, Time Inc. had been charged 
with civil contempt of court. The Su- 
preme Court’s refusal to hear their case 
effectively ended the companies’ legal 
appeals, and Pearlstine worried that if 
Time Inc. continued to defy the courts it 
risked being held in criminal contempt, 
a far more onerous charge. In recount- 
ing his analysis of the risk, Pearlstine 
once again focuses on his corporate re- 
sponsibilities, noting that his lawyers 
warned that “criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings against Time Inc. could force 
[its parent] Time Warner to disclose the 
proceedings to shareholders, and that 
the corporation’s board might ask why 
Time Inc’s management was not com- 
plying with the court’s orders.” Pearls- 
tine concluded that “no corporate of- 
ficer of a public company could defy a 
finding of criminal contempt without 
gaining a formal resolution approving 
that defiance from the company’s board 
of directors.” 

Needless to say, no one envisioned 
the Time Warner board approving such 
a resolution, in part because it might 
expose individual directors to liability 
from shareholder lawsuits. Pearlstine 
consulted Ira Millstein, one of the lead- 
ing corporate lawyers in America, who 
told him to “suppose a division of Gen- 
eral Electric decided to continue pol- 
luting the Hudson after being held in 
criminal contempt. Can you imagine the 
GE board approving that decision?” 


PEARLSTINE CONCEDES THAT THE CON- 
tempt issue was largely hypothetical—he 
had already decided to turn over Coo- 
per’s notes—but it’s worth noting that he 
doesn’t bat an eye when comparing the 
protection of confidential government 
sources with the dumping of toxic river 
sludge. To a corporation facing a court 
order, there is really no difference. 

But Pearlstine also formulates the 
question this way: “How, I asked, could 


| 
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we, as journalists, criticize others who 
ignored the courts if we did so our- 
selves?” Again, he reaches out to his 
network of legal advisers, and they pro- 
vide cover—“If presidents cannot ignore 
the Supreme Court, how can you?” one 
tells him. 

How, indeed? In the end, Pearlstine’s 
more pragmatic approach was proba- 
bly appropriate in the Plame case, and 
perhaps it should have been pursued 
at an earlier juncture. By pushing a test 
case through the federal court system in 
which the underlying facts offered little 
chance for success, Time Inc. and the 
Times Company generated legal prec- 
edents that have damaged the institu- 
tion of journalism. Still, it is depressing 
to see Pearlstine, one of the most promi- 
nent figures in journalism, display so 
little kinship with the profession. As his 
book makes clear, Pearlstine is far more 
simpatico with corporate lawyers and 
practical business executives than with 
journalists, who are, after all, often im- 
practical and vexing gadflies. Pearlstine, 
it appears, is acompany man with little 
instinct for how powerful institutions 
can and do align to control the press 
precisely because it interferes with their 
powers and perquisites. 

Near the conclusion of his book 
Pearlstine writes that “there is an in- 
evitable tension between journalism 
and the law,” but says that by the end of 
the Plame case, “the lawyer in me had 
made me a better reporter and editor.” 
But had it? The evidence in the book 
suggests he certainly became a better 
lawyer, or at least a more knowledge- 
able one. But the very best lawyers, like 
the best journalists, know that while the 

“rule of law” is necessary, it is often not 
sufficient. That’s why God created eq- 
uity, fairness beyond the law. 

Pearlstine may now be interested in 
equity of a different sort. At the end of 
2005, he joined the Carlyle Group, a pri- 
vate equity firm that specializes in ac- 
quiring corporate properties. High on 
the firm’s wish list is reportedly none 
other than Time Inc. and its influential 
portfolio of magazines. Meet the new 
boss, same as the old boss. cr 


DOUGLAS MCCOLLAM is a contributing editor 
to the Columbia Journalism Review and The 
American Lawyer. 
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Fountains, Faucets, and Leaks 


Novak on the care and feeding of primary sources 


BY ANTHONY MARRO 


THE BEST STORY THAT BOB NOVAK Prince of Darkness: 
broke during Watergate was about the Fifty Years of Reporting 
in Washington 
eighteen-and-a-half-minute gap on a By Robert D. Novak 
tape, and he got it the same way he got Crown Forum 
many of his scoops in those days. He ©39 Pages, $29.95 
met a friendly source at the fashionable 
Sans Souci restaurant, had a couple of 
drinks and a meal, and then walked back 
to his office and wrote what he’d been 
told. Novak wasn’t the sort of reporter 
who ambushed targets returning to their apartments at midnight or who met 
with sources in underground parking garages. He had a deserved reputation for 
very hard work, but his idea of clandestine reporting was to reserve a table at a 
second-rate restaurant where he wasn’t likely to run into any of his friends. 


It was John Lindsay of Newsweek who dubbed him “The Prince of Darkness,” 


and it had less to do with his pugnacious conservatism than with his gloomy 
pessimism about what he considered the sorry state of the country. It also was 
Lindsay who joked that the buzzing noise on the tape Novak wrote about wasn’t 
an attempt to scramble the evidence but just Nixon running around the Oval 
Office in his bumblebee suit. That’s a story not repeated in this book, which would 
have benefited from a little more levity. 

Novak says that he did “fastidious” reporting on Watergate, and that the notion 
that he and Rowland Evans, his longtime partner in the “Evans & Novak” column, 
were apologists for Nixon is a liberal canard. In fact, they wrote almost nothing at 
all about Watergate between the time of the break-in and the start of the congres- 
sional hearings a year later. Novak’s biggest scoop came seventeen months after 
the burglars were caught. It wasn’t until he was told by another trusted source 
in another fashionable restaurant that Nixon was finished and everyone knew it 
that he started cranking out more than 120 columns on the subject, which some 
might consider confirmation of Murray Kempton’s observation that the role of a 
columnist at a modern-day newspaper is to ride down from the safety of the hill 
after the battle has ended and shoot the wounded. 

Watergate was long ago, and just a short episode in Novak’s long career. But 
the chapter is representative of much of this 639-page autobiography in that it’s 
defensive, self-congratulatory, somewhat revisionist, and intent on having the last 
word. The same is true of his chapters on the Valerie Plame c1a leak case, thirty 
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years later. Novak says he is “not a person 

who is easy for a lot of people to like,” but 

even for someone with his tough-guy im- 
age there’s much in his book that seems 

mean-spirited and gratuitously insult- 
ing. He begins it by saying that Plame’s 

husband, Joseph Wilson, is an “asshole” 
and ends it by suggesting that Richard 

Armitage, the State Department offi- 
cial he identified as his primary source 

on the story, acted like one in keeping 

his identity hidden while much of offi- 
cial Washington put the blame on Karl 

Rove, aclose friend who in fact also was 

a source. His chapter on the Carter presi- 
dency is titled: “The Snopes Clan in the 

White House.” 

And yet it’s a book that’s hard to put 
down. It’s both engaging and engross- 
ing, filled with compelling stories from 
Novak’s half-century of reporting on our 
government and its leaders, his ency- 
clopedic knowledge of how Washing- 
ton works, and his gritty descriptions 
of the sausage-making that legislation 
often involves. Like the Drew Pearson 
Diaries 1949-1959, it’s a book likely to be 
mined by historians for years to come for 
its insights into people and events that 
helped shape American life. 

There have been many criticisms over 
the years, with Newsweek noting that the 
column was sometimes disparaged as 
“Errors & No Facts,” and The Wall Street 
Journal criticizing its strident view and 
propensity to promote jobs for friends. 
David Stockman, Reagan’s budget direc- 
tor, said that Novak could be so depended 
on to convey his messages that he used 
the column as his “bulletin board.” 

But Novak has admirers as well, in- 
cluding other reporters who watched 
him spend years slogging through back- 
water political precincts all over the 
country, talking with voters, doing in- 
formal polling, and interviewing the foot 
soldiers in thousands of campaigns. He’s 
got an impressive record of accurate pre- 
dictions for House and Senate races that 
stretches back to the sixties. And many of 
the people who later became important 
sources at his Washington lunches—in- 
cluding people as different in their poli- 
tics as Les Aspin and Karl Rove—were 
people he first cultivated while doing 
street-level reporting in Wisconsin and 
Texas and everywhere else in America. 

There’s a kind of reporting that’s 
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uniquely prized in the capital that fo- 
cuses less on the merits of an issue than 
on the politics that often trump it; that 
takes early note of whose star is rising 
and whose stock is falling; that reveals 
signs that alliances are fraying and that 
cabals are forming. Evans and Novak 
became masters of this genre, and it be- 
came required reading throughout of- 
ficial Washington, from the Oval Office 
right down to the worker-bee cubicles 
in the cellars of the bureaucracy. 

That happened with the help of 
sources too numerous to list here, al- 
though they included Colin Powell, Dan- 
iel Moynihan, Barry Goldwater, Russell 
Long, Wilbur Mills, Gene McCarthy, Mel- 
vin Laird, Bob Strauss, and Jack Kemp. 
The sources most people are interested 
in these days are those involved in the 
leak of Plame’s identity as a c1A officer, 
and he tells us much about his discus- 
sions with Armitage, who he says first 
provided it; a little about his discussions 
with Bill Harlow, the c1A spokesman who 
confirmed it; and almost nothing about 
his discussions with Rove, except to say 
that Rove told him, when asked about 
Plame, “Oh, you know that, too.” There 
was, he admits, more discussion than 
that, but he says that since Rove hasn’t 
spoken publicly about it, he hasn’t either. 
In short, we’re left not knowing just how 
much Rove told him or how strongly he 
encouraged him to write it. 

While Novak both begins and ends 
his book with “The Plame Affair,” as he 
calls it, he doesn’t actually add much to 
what he’s already written and said. His 
shorthand version is that he broke no law 
and endangered no intelligence opera- 
tion, and that he was just trying to answer 
the obvious question of why the Bush 
administration would have sent someone 
like Joe Wilson, a former Clinton White 
House aide, on a fact-finding mission to 
begin with. The answer: his wife was a 
cia officer and the CIA sent him. 

It was Newsday that broke the story, 
in July 2003, that Novak had outed an 
undercover officer in disclosing Plame’s 
identity, and that quoted a retired c1A 
official as saying that whoever leaked 
the story might have violated the law 
and endangered Plame’s career. The 
story also said: “Novak, in an interview, 
said his sources had come to him with 
the information. ‘I didn’t dig it out, it 


was given to me, he said.” Novak admits 
to the quote but says this didn’t mean 
they had come to him, and that it was 
“shoddy journalism” and “inexcusable” 
for it to be reported that way. 

I was in my last weeks as editor of 
Newsday when the story was reported 
and don’t remember Novak complaining 
about it or asking for a retraction. Tim 
Phelps, who interviewed Novak, said he 
never asked for one but began attack- 
ing the story in October, more than two 
months later, after a special prosecutor 
had been appointed to investigate the 
leak, and after others had reported that 
Bush people had been trying to plant 
the story to punish Wilson for accus- 
ing the administration of hyping Iraq’s 
weapons threat. 

Novak says no one planted the story 
with him and that he cooperated with 
the prosecutors only after his sources 
first gave themselves up and after his 
lawyer told him that trying to fight it in 
court was unlikely to succeed and could 
be “financially devastating.” That last 
statement was probably true and not 
to be minimized, particularly since he 
didn’t have a deep-pockets news orga- 
nization to support him. 

At bottom, Novak insists that the 
whole thing was “a trivial incident ex- 
aggerated into a scandal by the Left and 
its outriders in the news media.” But his 
version focuses mainly on himself and 
the public anger he encountered, the 
break with CNN that resulted, and the 
steep legal fees he incurred, and only 
minimally on the fallout in threats of 
jail, heavy fines, and serious legal fees 
for other reporters and news organiza- 
tions that got caught up in the story. That 
fallout is far from trivial, because report- 
ers now know they can’t really promise 
confidentiality in the future and sources 
now know they can’t really expect it. The 
ranging degrees to which reporters and 
news organizations ended up cooperat- 
ing with investigators is something that’s 
likely to be discussed and maybe second- 
guessed long into the future, and that is 
something about which Novak probably 
isn’t going to have the last word. csr 


ANTHONY MARRO, a former editor of 
Newsday, spent a decade covering 
Washington for Newsday, Newsweek, 
and The New York Times. 


BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


When the Press Fails: 
Political Power and the News 
Media from Iraq to Katrina 
By W. Lance Bennett, 

Regina G. Lawrence, and 
Steven Livingston 

University of Chicago Press 

263 pages, $22.50 


WHEN HAS THE AMERICAN 
press ever prevented a 
war when the government 
wanted to have one? You 
must reach back more than 
acentury for a good ex- 
ample—the puncturing of the 
dangerous Venezuelan crisis 
of 1895 by Joseph Pulitzer’s 
World (which then turned 
around and led the cheering 
for the Spanish-American 
War). The record has been 
mostly one of aiding and 
abetting the war-makers, or 
at best of muted resistance. 
In When the Press Fails, 
three political scientists deal 
with the latest, possibly most 
egregious example, the in- 
ability of the press to debunk 
the fabricated rationales 
for war in Iraq. The authors 
wrestle at length with a 
perplexity—that a press con- 
stitutionally commissioned 
to serve as the government’s 
watchdog becomes instead 
its conduit. They hypoth- 
esize that what we have is 
less a free press than a “semi- 
independent” press, one 
that by itself cannot oppose 
government but can act ef- 
fectively in league with other 
opposition political forces 
or out of the reach of spin. 
They point to cases when 
the press has performed 
well enough—most nota- 
bly in such extraordinary 
situations as the Hurricane 
Katrina catastrophe, which 
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moved faster than the gov- 
ernment spinners. 

This is a vigorously 
researched book, showing 
how crises, such as the Abu 
Ghraib prison scandal, flare 
up and are swiftly extin- 
guished: “torture” is diluted 
to “abuse,” to “mistreat- 
ment”; culpability is segre- 
gated to a few bad apples. 
And yet, despite what the 
authors term press failures 
in such situations, in the 
long run what has happened 
with Iraq is very similar to 
what eventually happened in 
Vietnam. It took a damna- 
bly long time, but by 2006 
American public opinion 
had turned against the war. 
The press must have goiten 
something across. 


Editorial and Opinion: 

The Dwindling Marketplace of 
Ideas in Today’s News 

By Steven M. Hallock 

Praeger 

195 pages, $49.95 

WHO BOTHERS TO READ 
editorials any more? Accord- 
ing to Steven M. Hallock, 

a lot of people do. Editori- 
als—the traditional unsigned 
policy essays—are pecu- 
liarly associated with print 
journalism, especially now 
that broadcast editorializing 
has all but vanished. Hal- 
lock investigates the effects 
of newspaper competition, 
or lack thereof, on the range 
and content of editorials. His 
most striking finding is that 
ideology accounts for com- 
paratively little in the differ- 
ences between competitors. 
Instead, competing editorial 
boards tend to select a vastly 


different range of sub- 
jects, and readers must 
read both newspapers to 
receive the full spectrum. 
The further implication is, 
of course, that when there is 
no competition the edito- 
rial agenda is diminished, 
even halved. At the end, he 
proposes that a variety of 
organizations might offer 
new, competitive editorial 
voices, but these ideas are 
not developed fully. Perhaps 
because Hallock, with broad 
newspaper experience, tries 
to fit himself into the stric- 
tures of a dissertation, the 
presentation is dull and a bit 
clumsy. But it offers findings 
worth contemplating. 


Selling Anxiety: 

How the News Media Scare 
Women 

By Caryl Rivers 

University Press of 

New England 

168 pages, $24.95 


CARYL RIVERS, THE PROLIFIC 
media critic from Boston 
University, returns here to 

a favorite theme—that news 
media employ dubious pop 
sociology to make women 
feel uneasy about their 

lives and careers. Work- 

ing women, say recurring 
stories, have bad marriages 
or no marriages, bad sex, 
bad children, all suggesting 
somehow that things were 
better when women stayed 
put. Rivers and her frequent 
collaborator, Rosalind Chait 
Barnett of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, have been monitoring 
the press for more than a 
decade, and Rivers has no 
trouble filling this book with 


egregious examples, leading 
off with the now notorious 
New York Times story on the 
“Opt-Out Revolution,” which 
described the purported 
exodus of the best and 
brightest from high-pow- 


ered jobs to home and family. 


Wrong, says Rivers, a judg- 
ment she applies frequently, 
and correctly. 


Witness: One of the Great 
Foreign Correspondents 

of the Twentieth Century 
Tells Her Story 

By Ruth Gruber 

Foreword by Richard Holbrooke 
Schocken Books 

256 pages, $27.50 


HERE COMES RUTH GRUBER 
again, now ninety-five years 
old, telling more of the 
story of her long life and 
career. [See the notice for 
her earlier memoir, Ahead 
of Time, cJR, March/April 
2001.] She again tells of 

the Soviet Arctic, Jewish 
refugees, and the early days 
of Israel. But this time she 
handsomely illuminates 

the story with nearly two 
hundred of her on-the-spot 
photographs, covering the 
period from the 1930s into 
the 1950s, an era now far 

in the past but with this 
particular witness surviving 
to recall it. cur 


JAMES BOYLAN is the founding 
editor of the Columbia 
Journalism Review and professor 
emeritus of journalism and 
history at the University of 
Massachusetts—Amherst. 
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A Spoonful of Sugar 


How to explain the health care crisis 


BY KEVIN DRUM 


WHY ARE SO MANY OF THE MOST PRESS- 
ing subjects in national politics also the 
most tedious? Social Security reform is 
certainly right up there. H.L. Mencken 
himself would have a hard time making 
an interesting story out of payroll tax 
caps and trust-fund solvency projections. 
What else? Poverty programs for Africa. 
Comprehensive energy independence 
plans. The looming current-account 
deficit with China. 

And, of course, health care policy in all its detailed glory. Capitation rates. 
Health savings accounts. Single payer versus multipayer plans. Cost containment. 
Privacy issues. The uninsured. FDA testing reform. COBRA and HIPAA. The ghost 
of Hillarycare. 

If you’re starting to nod off already, you’re not alone. Even more than in most 
policy areas, health care is one where the details matter a lot, but those details 
are almost mind-numbingly boring. This makes it a tough nut to crack for most 
journalists. 

Jonathan Cohn, a senior editor at The New Republic, was obviously well aware 
of this problem when he decided to write Sick, an exploration of the history and 
operation of the U.S. health care system. How do you make the story of the ori- 
gins of Blue Cross come alive? How do you decipher the intricacies of scHIP and 
Medicaid? How do you describe the difference between experience rating and 
community rating without lapsing into incomprehensible wonk-speak? Or explain 
our continued attachment to linking health care to employment? Cohn’s solution 
is simple: he decided to treat his subject as an exercise in narrative journalism. 

This is hardly a surprising decision since narrative has become a staple of con- 
temporary reporting. What makes it unusual here is its scope. Rather than using 
the narrative formula to highlight a specific health care problem—as, for example, 
The New York Times did in early 2006 in its monster four-part, twenty-thousand- 
word series about the diabetes epidemic—Cohn uses a series of bite-sized narra- 
tives as a clever framing device to draw readers into what would otherwise be a 
dreary description of seventy years of health care policy. 

This approach has its drawbacks (more on this later), but on its own terms it 
succeeds brilliantly. Take the story of Lester Sampson, a longtime worker at J. P. 


Sick: The Untold Story 
of America’s Health Care 
Crisis—And the People 
Who Pay the Price 

By Jonathan Cohn 

Harper Collins 

302 pages, $25.95 
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Morrell, a meat-processing operation in 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Sampson be- 
gan working for Morrell during World 
War II, left for a few years after being 
drafted, and then returned after the war, 
eventually working on the plant floor for 
thirty years. During that time he chose 
to accept a reduced pension plan in re- 
turn for a promise of continued medical 
coverage after he left Morrell. 

So when he retired in 1985 and took a 
job with the local school system, Samn- 
son declined its medical insurance be- 
cause Morrell already covered him. Why 
bother with two plans, after all? The an- 
swer came a few years later when Mor- 
rell, under increasing financial pressure, 
unilaterally ended its retiree medical 
plan. The school system’s medical plan 
was open only to new hires, and al- 
though Medicare had begun covering 
Sampson when he turned sixty-five, its 
protection is spotty and full coverage re- 
quired the purchase of a Medigap policy 
at a cost of about $400 a month—a big 
chunk of money for a blue-collar retiree. 
For a while, Sampson and his wife Au- 
drey reduced their costs by taking an- 
nual trips south where they bought 
prescription drugs across the border in 
Nogales, Mexico, but after a few years, 
those trips stopped. The extra $400 a 
month kept eating away at their savings, 
eventually forcing them to sell their re- 
tirement home and move into an apart- 
ment in Sioux Falls. 

In 2003, Congress passed a prescrip- 
tion drug bill that should have helped 
the Sampsons out. Unfortunately, the 
choice of plans was bewildering, and 
Audrey Sampson spent months trying 
to find a plan that would cover an ex- 
pensive medication she took for a rare 
lung disorder. She never did. 

It’s almost impossible not to come 
away from this story asking all the right 
questions. How could Morrell just uni- 
laterally end its retiree medical plan? 
Why do employers allow employees to 
sign up for medical coverage only when 
they’re first hired? Why are prescription 
drugs cheaper in Mexico than here? And 
why was the 2003 prescription drug pro- 
gram so insanely complex? 

Well, a spoonful of sugar makes the 
medicine go down, and by the time you 
get to the answers, which are woven in 
throughout the chapter, you’re actually 
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interested in reading about them. And 
by presenting the explanatory policy 
and history segments in small chunks 
(usually not much more than four or 
five pages at a time), Cohn makes them 
easily digestible. At about the time a 
reader might be tempted to start skim- 
ming ahead, the wonkishness stops and 
the storytelling picks up again. 

It helps that Cohn is a terrific sto- 
ryteller, as well as one who doesn’t in- 
sist on twisting his tales into polemics. 
The story of the Sampsons is typical. 
Their lives were never threatened. By 
hook or by crook they always managed 
to get the treatment they needed. They 
had to sel! their retirement home, but 
they were never reduced to poverty by 
medical bills. What’s more, Cohn even 
makes clear that Morrell’s decision, as 
brutal as it was, was driven by competi- 
tive forces in the meat-processing indus- 
try that were mostly beyond the compa- 
ny’s control. Morrell was caught in the 
middle of the same screwy, jury-rigged 
health care system that all the rest of us 
are caught in, too. 

This makes Sick an honest read. It’s 
hard not to come away appalled by the 
American health care system, but it’s 
also hard not to come away thinking 
that, one way or another, it does mostly 
work. Sort of. For the most part, it’s not 
that people die or literally fail to get 
lifesaving treatment—though that hap- 
pens more often than it should—but that 
chronic conditions (like diabetes or hy- 
pertension) are frequently undertreated, 
while people treated for serious condi- 
tions too often end up alive but in penury. 
And all this despite the fact that Ameri- 
can health care is far more expensive 
than any other health care on the planet. 
There must be a better way. 


IT’S AT THIS POINT THAT WE’RE 
brought face-to-face with the drawbacks 
of narrative journalism. As good as Sick 
is—and it’s very good—one can’t help but 
notice that after more than two hundred 
pages of diagnosing the ills of the U.S. 
health care system, Cohn devotes little 
space at the end of his book to suggest- 
ing solutions. And while authors may 
have a legitimate beef with reviewers 
who spend time essentially complaining 
that the author didn’t write the book they 


wanted written, in this case the criticism 
is hard to escape. It’s glaringly anticli- 
mactic to get to the end of Sick and dis- 
cover little more than a few paragraphs 

suggesting that, yes, universal health 

care would be a good idea, and perhaps 

it could take the form of Medicare for 
everyone. Or maybe we should emulate 

the French system. Or something. 

What to do? This dilemma is displayed 
in high relief by comparing Sick to The 
Health Care Mess: How We Got Into It 
and What It Will Take To Get Out, by Ju- 
lius Richmond and Rashi Fein, originally 
published in 2005 but recently released 
in paperback. Both books cover much 
of the same ground (though Richmond 
and Fein spend a lot of time on issues of 
medical education, a subject not likely 
to interest many laymen), but if Sick is 
like a high school class in the history of 
American health care, The Health Care 
Mess is more like a college course. (The 
graduate seminar version would be one 
of those indigestible Brookings tomes.) 
Richmond and Fein spend a fair amount 
of time explaining how the incentives of 
the American health care system work 
mostly in the direction of making care 
more expensive, and the result is that by 
the time they start talking about solutions 
in their final chapter we’re better pre- 
pared to understand both the substantive 
tradeoffs between different plans as well 
as the political lay of the land for getting 
any of them implemented. 

Unfortunately, not many people will 
get to that final chapter. In taking the 
usual policymaker’s approach to book 
writing, Richmond and Fein have pro- 
duced a treatise that few ordinary cit- 
izens—even smart, engaged citizens— 
will ever pick up. Where Sick reads like 
a novel, The Health Care Mess reads like 
a white paper. 

The answer, then, isn’t to abandon 
the narrative form that Cohn uses to 
such advantage. Rather, it’s to extend it 
so that it get us thinking about solutions 
as much as it does about problems—and 
the obvious place to do this is outside the 
United States, since that’s where alterna- 
tives to the U.S. system exist. In fact, the 
format of Sick almost begs for narratives 
about overseas health care systems. The 
book is basically a tour around America, 
with each of its eight chapters named af- 
ter the place in which its story unfolds. 


So why not include chapters on Man- 
chester, Malm6, and Marseilles, each of 
them highlighting in narrative form both 

the good and bad points of the British, 
Swedish, and French systems? At the 

very least, France deserves special treat- 
ment since, as Cohn correctly points out, 
its health care system is frequently held 

up as a model. How does the French sys- 
tem, in which waiting lines are nearly 
nonexistent and everyone is covered, 
manage to make smart and reasonable 

choices about cost, achieving enviable 

results while spending more than the 

chronically underfunded British system 

but less than the chronically inefficient 

American system? 

Moreover, since political attacks on 
national health care proposals often de- 
pend on disparaging comparisons to the 
state-run systems of other countries (the 
familiar “hip replacements in Canada” 
trope), overseas is also the best place to 
see if those attacks are fair. Are waiting 
lines for hip replacements in Canada re- 
ally out of control? Do Swedes really have 
to wait an average of nearly half a year 
for heart surgery? Do cancer patients re- 
ally do poorly in Germany? Whether it’s 
policy or politics you’re interested in (or 
both), the best place to find the answers 
is outside the United States. 

That all matters more than usual be- 
cause a decade after the failure of Bill 
Clinton’s health care reform proposals, 
it’s looking more and more like national 
health care is going to be back on the 
political—and therefore the journalis- 
tic—agenda over the next few years. CEOs 
are increasingly antsy about rising insur- 
ance premiums, the ranks of the unin- 
sured continue to grow, medical costs 
are plainly out of control, and more and 
more people are starting to realize that 
tying health care to employment makes 
little sense in an era where the average 
worker changes jobs every seven years. 

In an increasingly globalized world, 
the war on terror has sobered us to the 
dangers of crippling the foreign report- 
ing and institutional memory of all but a 
handful of national newspapers. Health 
care may be about to remind us of this in 
an entirely new context. Anyone for re- 
opening that Stockholm bureau? csr 


KEVIN DRUM writes the Political Animal blog 
for The Washington Monthly. 
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The Fourth of July 


BY MICHAEL SCHUDSON AND TONY DOKOUPIL 


as we often imagine. For example, far 
from being models of democracy, those 
famous New England town meetings 
were relatively counterfeit affairs, re- 
stricted to property-owning white males 
and scripted by social elites. 

Nor was voting an act of pure de- 
mocracy. Early Americans voted by 
lining up behind established gentle- 
men “standing for office,” intoxicated 


less by the spirit of democracy than by 
alcohol lavished on them by the candi- ] 
dates. George Washington’s own ledger : 
books show that one year the father of 3 
our country doled out a quart-and-a-half ' 
of liquor per voter. Not until the 1890s | 
did state-printed secret ballots replace { 
party-printed voting tickets to make a 
relatively uncorrupt vote possible. { 

That may put Pew’s data in perspec- ] 
tive. Testing public knowledge is worth- 1 
while, but it needs a context. Quizzes | 
AT LEAST THREE MISJUDGMENTS ARE __ In this column, the authors that focus on often-trivial facts about 
common around American Indepen- ‘ll current scholarly writing American government and society, 
about journalism for fresh 
dence Day: thinking one’s feet are faster jgeas. Suggestions for possible rather than asking more meaningful 
than the fuse on a bottle rocket, believ- mention are welcome at questions of processes and values, are 
ing there’s always room for one more theresearchreport@cjr.org arguably poor measures of the nation’s 
“freedom dog,” and hailing the colonial democratic health. 
past as a civic golden age. We conjure What information does one really 
images of illustrious ancestors holding need to be a “good citizen”? We’ve 
forth in packed town halls, declaring never actually decided. Much like sex 
independence, and debating the Constitution. Citizens today, in contrast, are in Victorian times, the subject elicits 


dolts—distracted, politically ignorant, and apathetic. strong opinions and moralizing but is 
April’s Pew Research Center survey, “What Americans Know: 1989-2007” rarely discussed in explicit terms. The 
doesn’t support that view, though superficially the findings do seem bad. Despite founding fathers were surprisingly si- 
“news and information revolutions,” the number of people who could name the _ lent on the specifics of what Ameri- 
vice president dropped from 74 percent of respondents in 1989 to 69 percent today. cans should know. They were suspi- 
Similar falloffs were found in the number of people who could name their state cious of lay political debate. In a letter 
governor (down from 74 to 66 percent) or the president of Russia (down from 47 to a friend, President Washington 
to 36 percent). Some readers quickly judged this a tumble in public knowledge. asked if anything could be “more ab- 
(Wonkette: “Americans are just getting dumber overall.”) surd, more arrogant or more pernicious 
But the Pew authors rightly conclude that, across all the questions exam-_ to the peace” than political discussion 
ined, there is “little change in overall levels of public knowledge.” They might groups that presumed to make sugges- 
have added that the survey is consistent with a more comprehensive study, What tions to government. So, what should 
Americans Know About Politics and Why It Matters (1996). In the earlier work, we make of the Pew data concluding 
the co-authors Michael Delli Carpini, now dean of the Annenberg School for _ that citizens have lost some ground in 
Communication, and Scott Keeter, today Pew’s research director, discovered their ability to name state governors 
that citizens of the 1980s and early 1990s demonstrated “about the same” levels or gained ground in identifying the 
of political knowledge as citizens of the 1940s. Putting the two studies together, Speaker of the House? Are these re- 
one can conclude that the American mind holds as much (or as little) political ally the things that a good citizen needs 
knowledge in 2007 as it did in 1947, and the question of whether that’s good or to know? Now that’s a question worth 
bad is a matter of perspective. Either Americans are hopelessly ignorant despite polling the people on. csr 
much higher rates of high school graduation and college attendance, orelsethey — = 
are steadfastly knowledgeable despite the proliferating distractions of cable, video micHAEL scHUDSON teaches at Columbia’s 
games, computer games, and instant messaging. Graduate School of Journalism and in 
It’s worth remembering that God and Thomas Jefferson didn’t sit down over the apartment of NE, 
i University of California, San Diego. 
tankards of rum punch and create a nation rooted in rational debate and wise 


TONY DOKOUPIL is a Ph.D. candidate in 
self-government. Our society was never as democratically pure or participatory communications at Columbia. ; 
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The Lower Case 


‘New enemy lives among us: Bush 


Ottawa Citizen 9/6/06 


Woodward, a prodigious writer, 


has done 11 books since Watergate. 

Th ] H 79 But before embarking on his pub- 
* ma ogan, 9 lishing career he became Metro 

editor at the Post and oversaw the 

story written by Janet Cook, a jour- 


WaS restaurant fixture nalist who penned an unbelievable 


tale of a young drug addict who won 
the Pulitzer Prize. 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 5/28/07 The (San Francisco) Examiner 2/10-11/07 


Crashes 2nd Ward alderman free for all 


Tiedto — 
TV ads boost eating of obese children by 130% 
Alcohol 


Scotsman.com 4/25/07 


Declme _| First black woman on record reaches North Pole 


The Washington Post 12/31/06 The (Ventura County, CA) Star 5/7/07 


rt es Since being founded in response to the 

1ta KES i lan Sept. 11, 2001, attacks by Robert De Niro, 

® e his producing partner, Jane Rosenthal, and 

her husband, the entrepreneur Craig 

Hatkoff, the Tribeca festival has gradually 

a wax a r as e r aq developed an identity as diverse as the city 
itself. 


Naples (FL) Daily News 2/15/07 Associated Press 4/28/07 


Dear Sir or Madam: 


Greetings! I understand that you are looking for headlines that are in lower-case 
alphabets. Enclosed along with this letter, is a variety of newspaper clippings that that 
have lower-cased headlines. I hope the material that I have sent will be of use to your 
magazine. 


Letter to the Columbia Journalism Review 9/20/98 


CJR offers $25 for items published in The Lower Case. Please send original clippings suitable for reproduction, including name and date of publication; 
Web site submissions may be sent to editors@cjr.org. For payment, include your Social Security number and home address. 
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The New CJR.org 


<a: fat = @ http: //www.cjr.org/ 
COLUMBIA 


JOURNALISM 
REVIEW 


wo of the strongest Web sites for media criticism have 


joined forces to become a single and more dynamic one. 
CJRDaily.org and CJR.org have merged. We provide 
the pungent real-time report of the Daily and the considered Al 
analysis of the print magazine —a one-two punch, all wrapped up 
in a classy design by Point Five, and ready to deliver: 


* Groundbreaking and deeply reported articles and columns from the magazine 

¢ Sharp and up-to-the-minute critiques from our daily staff 

* Expanded coverage of business and financial journalism from The Audit 

* Anew focus on science and environmental reporting 

* Tough analysis of political reporting as the presidential campaign unfolds 

* The Kicker—our new blog, for quick takes on media news and performance 

* Who Owns What— our comprehensive list of who owns the media 

* Student Study Guides —for journalism teachers and students, keyed to each issue 
*« Language Corner—our helpful guide to writing in English 


* And More! Visit CJR.org 


| 


“A real treat” 


“A real treat: One week’s engagement gave me a year full of story ideas.” 
—Carol Rosenberg, The Miami Herald 


cc 
The most relevant 


“... the most relevant and useful training program I’ve ever attended.” 
—Clinton Griffiths, KWCH-TV News, Wichita, Kan. 


impressive 

“,.. an impressive array of experts ... valuable background knowledge 

and inspiration ..."—Audrey McAvoy, The Associated Press, Honolulu 


“Go. Learn. Grow.” 


—Al] Hunter Jr., Philadelphia Daily News 


THE KNIGHT CENTER FOR SPECIALIZED JOURNALISM is a 
premier national program with a 19-year track record of offering free 
top-quality seminars for reporters, editors and editorial writers. At 
Knight Center seminars print, broadcast and online journalists receive 
in-depth training in subjects related to their coverage. Fellowship 
participants meet like-minded colleagues, get grounded in a new 
assignment or rekindle enthusiasm for a long-time beat. And results 
last, as Knight Fellows gain new sources, valuable reference materials 
and many story ideas. 


For details on how to apply see www.knightcenter.umd.edu 
Contact the Knight Center at (301) 405-4817 or knight@umd.edu 


Fellowships cover instruction, lodging, meals and a travel subsidy. 
Funded by the John S. and James L. Knight Foundation, the center is 


2007 SEMINARS 


Cities, Suburbs & Beyond 
February 11-16 
APPLICATIONS DUE JANUARY 5 


Follow-up Seminar 
October 17-19 
OPEN TO FEBRUARY PARTICIPANTS 


From the Ground-Up, 
K-12 Education 

April 15-20 

APPLICATIONS DUE MARCH 2 


The Nonprofit World 
June 12-15 


APPLICATIONS DUE APRIL 27 


Covering Digital Culture: 
Gaming to Government 
September 11-14 

APPLICATIONS DUE JULY 27 


Editorial Writers Seminar 
Topic to be announced 

December 5-7 

APPLICATIONS DUE OCTOBER 24 


affiliated with the University of Maryland's Philip Merrill College of 
Journalism. The Knight Center seeks diversity among applicants. 
Topics could be changed by events. 


for Specialized Journalism 


CAROL HORNER Jeanette Chavez Thomas Huang Paul S. Mason julia Wallace Gene Roberts 
DIRECTOR Managing Editor/ Features Editor Senior Vice President Editor Ex-Officio 
NATIONAL The Dallas Morning News ABC News pe 
he Denver Pos ournal-Constitution ilip Merri 

ADVISORY BOARD Sandy Johnson Tom O’Hara College of Journalism 
Jane Healy, Chairman Helen Donovan Washington Bureau Chief Managing Editor Thomas Kunkel University of Maryland 
Editorial Page Editor Executive Editor The Associated Press The Plain Dealer, Cleveland Ex-Officio we 
Orlando Sentinel The Boston Globe 

William K. Marimow Louis M. Perez Philip Merrill (e's 
Nick Charles Anders Gyllenhaal Editor Senior Editor College of Journalism ' y a J’ 
Editor-in-Chief Editor The Philadelphia Inquirer The New York Times eS 


AOL Black Voices Star Tribune, Minneapolis Regional Media Group 


University of Maryland 


— 
| 
=KNIGHT CENTER | 


